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THE EXCURSION. 


(See Plate.) 


‘Contrast is the soul of beauty,’ says Mon- 
taigne. 
with all the warm enjoyments of summer around 


On this principle we trust our water party, 


them, will appear very beautiful at this season of 
closed-windows and coalj-fires. 

The cares of earth have 
been left on land, as they should be, and pleasure, 


How happy they look ! 


like the swift flowing stream or the soft breathing 
wind, is bearing on their thoughts hopes and wishes 
—where? Even to the shady grove where their 
pic-nic dinner is to be eaten! What visions of 
cold chicken, ham and sandwiches rise before the 
straining eyes of the gentlemen! 
fancies of cake and confectionery are treasured in 
the hearts of ladies fair! Not that they care, 
themselves, for these, but then it is so interesting 
to set out the table in the woods and have the help 


How many sweet 


of the beaux in the arrangements, and enjoy free- 
dom, for a few hours at least, from, the monotonous 
every-day life of home. Sail on, then; but don’t 
dip yéur feet too far in the water, pretty one—you 
may lose your hold on the sail and go deeper 
than you intend, The man above you would never 


SENT WITH A 


BOQUET TO A LADY 


notice though the whole party went overboard. 
His soul is on the sounds he is so industriously 
pouring forth; and as no other person attends to 
his music, it is proper that he should be pleased. 
To be self-satistied is happiness of one kind. Let 
those enjoy it who cannot obtain a higher. 


“Some seem to live 
Whose hearts are like those unenlightened stars 
Of the first darkness—lifeless, timeless, useless— 
With nothing but a cold night air about them! 
Not suns—not planets—darkness organized ; 
Orbs of a desert darkness— with no soul 
To light its watch-fire in the wilderness 
And civilize the solitude one moment. 
There are such seemingly, but how or why 
They live 1 know not.” 


Certainly none such are on board this pleasure- 
boat. They seem, however, to be rightly painted 
in this last thought of the bard— 


“This to me is life— 


That if life be a burden, I will join 
To make it but the burden of a song.” 


WHO WAS ILL 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


It is a fancy—let me trust 
Not all in vain—that healing dwells 
Within the fine, transparent dust 
That floats from these sweet flow’ ret cells : 
That, in the perfurnes which they fling 
Upon the air, a balm is shed 
To steal from agony its sting 
And softly soothe the throbbing head. 
VOL. xxx1u.— 21 


If mine were some magician’s power, 
In every leaf a gift should be— 

A blessing in each bud and flower, 
Devoted, fairest one, to thee! 

With joy thy gentle heart should beat, 
And from thine eyes the sense of pain 

Should vanish like the summer heat 
Be‘ore the fall of summer rain. 
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II. 


BY J. K. PAULDING, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “THE DUTCHMAN’S FIRESIDE,” “THE OLD CONTINENTAL,” ETC. 


As a companion piece, or rather contrast to my 
friend Eugenius, I shall present the reader with a 
sketch of the life of a very worthy man, though 
very different from the former, who after passing 
through all the serious vicissitudes of an active 
laborious occupation, retired from the cares of this 
world somewhere about the age of fifty, with a for- 
tune amply sufficient to purchase all the happiness 
that can be bought with money. 

Job Savory was born of honest and industrious 
parents, in a rather obscure street, in one of the 
noisiest, busiest, dirtiest cities of the New World, 
where a man content to live on his means, without 
risking all he is worth to increase them, is a pheno- 
menon ; and to be satisfied with what we have, is 
considered an infallible evidence of an idle dispo- 
sition and a depraved taste. His father was an 
old-fashioned man in his appearance, habits and 
principles; rusty as night in his appearance, honest 
as day in his principles, but who had the deepest 
possible veneration for the one thing needful, 
though it must be confessed to his honor, that much 
as he loved gain, he never could be tempted to 
pawn his good name and his conscience in ex- 
change for money. He had too much of the ancient 
Dutch blood in him for that. But with all this he 
was as industrious as a beaver, and during the 
whole course of their life, the only contest between 
him and his wife was who should save the most, by 
avoiding every species of extravagance. It is re- 
corded of this worthy citizen, for such he was, that 
during the space of forty years, he never was out 
of the city but twice; once on a fishing party to 
what was called the Sea Bass Banks, and once, 
when impelled by an irresistible curiosity, he went 
to see a man hanged outonthecommon. He lived 
long enough to see the commencement of the gol- 
den age of paper money, steamboats, railroads 
and spinning jennies, which caused him sore tribu- 
lation, and is supposed to have shortened his days, 
for he departed from the custom of his ancestors 
from time immemorial, and departed this life seve- 
ral months before reaching his hundredth year. 
He never recovered from his astonishment at a 
proposition from the good woman, to sail up the 
Hudson in a steamboat, as far as Coxsackie, for the 
purpose of paying a visit to her mother, the sur- 
vivor of at least five generations. Before his 
death, the old man was seized with the spirit of 
prophecy, or at least second sight. He foretold, 


that owing to these mischievous facilities for loco- 

motion, the world would go ahead so fast, that it 

would peradventure tread on its own nose, and 

break down incontinently; that the people would 
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spend more time and money in traveling, without 
any reasonable occasion, because they could do it 
so quick and so cheaply, than they did in the good 
old times, when they went on a snail’s gallop, and 
that there would be no possibility of keeping the 
women at home, seeing there were such egregious 
temptations to gadding. What would the good 
man have said if he had lived to see them riding 
in omnibuses ? 

Job first saw the light—if light it could be called 
—ina little back room, up stairs, which had one 
small window that commanded a view consisting 
of a garden, as it was called, exactly twelve feet 
square, which had quite a rural aspect, by reason 
of a decayed apricot tree in the centre, and a bor- 
der of stately sun-flowers. The houses on either 
side projected far in the rear of the modest tene- 
ment, cooping it up between two dingy blind brick 
walls; and the prospect in the only other direction, 
was bounded by a dark, dingy sugar refinery, six 
stories high, with a multiplicity of little grated win- 
dows, which gave it a mighty resemblance to the 
physiognomy ofa jail, in those barbarous and gothic 
ages, before debt was considered highly creditable, 
and crime a misfortune. No wonder that saddened 
in his very infancy by the contemplation of these 
rural beauties, the hero of this sketch should, in 
after life, dream after the enjoyments of a country 
life, and finally seek repose in the lap of retire- 
ment. 

Among all the characters of Scripture, there was 
not one who stood so high in the estimation of the 
old man, as Job, who not only patiently endured a 
succession of the most grievous misfortunes, but 
withstood even the consolations of his friends and 
the comfortings of his wife. He therefore called his 
eldest, who proved his only son, Job,—being more- 
over himself a patient man, and avoiding all sorts 
of unseemly excitements. It is useless to deny 
that there ie much virtue in names, or to dissent 
from the philosophical theory of Tristram Shandy. 
Little Job was a proof of its correctness, for from 
the time he lay on his back for hours in the cradle, 
looking quietly up at the prejecting top, until he 
waddled about on his little drumsticks, he was 
never known to be out of patience except when 
hungry ; and once, on aspecial occasion, when his 
mother, for the first time, attempted to deck him 
out in a jacket and trowsers, whereupon he kicked 
most manfully, in despite of his name. In humble 
imitation of divers popular writers, who delight to 
deal in such deep matters, and dress up their charac- 
ters with all the precision of a tailor’s pattern- 
sheet, I would here give a full and true account of 
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the fashion, color and texture of the aforesaid gar- 

,ments, together with the special kind of buttons, 
with which they were gorgeously bedecked, were it 
not for the apprehension of exciting a suspicion in 
the mind of the judicious reader, that I am impelled 
to be thus insufferably tedious by a vehement de- 
sire of imitating my betters, and patching the 
elbows of a worn out invention. 

Respecting the early years of our hero, it is only 
requisite to state, that he discovered no symptoms 
of that precociousness, which, like the rapid growth 
of men and trees, is ominous of early weakness 
and decay. His capacity was rather dull, but his 
perseverence exemplary, and his patience uncon- 
querable, though the multiplication table tried it 
sorely, and he might have exclaimed, in the words 
of the old distich :— 


“The Rule of Three doth puzzle me, 
And practice makes me mad.” 


At that time honest Thomas Dilworth was the 
sole oracle in spelling ; Noah Webster was only in 
embryo, and all the short cuts through the vast 
wilderness of learning as yet unexplored. The 
magic rod for unlocking the fountain of knowledge 
was made, not of witch hazel, but of birch, and 
the only allurements as regards infant exertion, 
were the little picture-books with gilt covers, dis- 
persed all over the world by the famous Mr. New- 
berry, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. The 
march of mind was only on a snail’s pace; but its 
progress though slow was sure, and like that labo. 
rious pains-taking little animal, it carried a house 
on its back instead of a peacock’s feather. 

When his studies were completed Job was forth- 
with installed in the dry goods store, or shop as it 
was then modestly called, of his father, where, 
there being neither mahogany counters, plate glass 
bow windows, nor any other expensive decoy ducks, 
the old man could afford to sell at a reasonable 
profit, and cheat his customers conscientiously. 
Here his conduct was most exemplary, and his 
patience proved invaluable, for he would pull 
down every article in the store, and wait like a 
martyr, till the ladies made up their minds in the 
important matter of purchasing a ribbon, or de- 
ciding between a dozen or two rival candidates for 
selection. He always disposed of everything be- 
Jow first cost, and was the inventor of that refine- 
ment in the trade, which consists in selling goods 
as damaged, and charging rather more than full 
price. He also introduced the luxury of sofas and 
stools, whereby a lady, having no other resource 
to kill time, could enjoy a comfortable lounge, and 
have a little chat with Job, who was rather hand- 
some, and could turn a compliment as well asa 
penny. 

In process of time the old man died, leaving be- 
hind him a good name, and what is considered of 
far more consequence, a good assortment of arti- 
cles and lots of good customers. The son suc- 
ceeded to all these, and as his means increased, 
expanded his business, emerged from his obscure 








den into a new store almost as high as the Tower 
of Babel; became what is called a jobber, and, not 
to be tedious, at the age of fifty waxed rich enough 
to retire from the cares of life. Whether it was 
that the beauties of the garden on which he had 
first opened his eyes, as heretofore described, that 
had awakened an early predilection for the attrac- 
tions of the country, and the pleasures of rural 
life, | cannot say; but certain it is that he had from 
the first proposed this to himself as the final re- 
ward of all his labors, as the consummation of his 
earthly hopes. It was neglected to state at the 
time it happened, that at the age of forty he had 
married the daughter of a gentleman who specu- 
lated, not in physiology and metaphysics, but in 
fancy stocks, which at that time had superseded 
poetical flights of imagination, and was quoted at 
halfa million; but being shortly afterwards “ cor- 
nered,’”’ lost both his money and his reputation— 
if he ever had either—turned politician, and by 
always sticking like a burr to the skirts of the party 
uppermost, at last got a place in the hospital of 
incurables, commonly called the Custom House. 
At the age of fifty Mr. Job Savory accordingly 
closed his business, purchased the retreat of my 
deceased friend Eugenius, and retired from the 
cares of life with a determination to be as happy 
as a little king, and reap the harvest of half a cen- 
tury of probation, which had in fact effectually dis- 
qualified him for the enjoyments of a country life. 
For a little while the bustle of removal, change of 
scene, and the force of contrasts, produced an 
agreeable excitement, and he every day congratu- 
lated his wife on the wise course he had taken, 
though, had he been a man of keen observation, he 
might have observed that the good lady, after a few 
months, gradually became more and more faint in 
her responses, and at length answered only witha 
sigh. Women, and especially American women, 
do not generally like a residence in the country, 
and only retire thither to enjoy the anticipation of 
a winterin town. ‘This is more especially the case 
with what may be called the ‘* halfbreeds” of 
fashionable life, who possess neither the indus- 
trious habits of the lower, nor the mental resources 
of the more refined classes of society ; but whose 
favorite recreation is a walk through some crowd- 
ed street, decked in all the vulgar finery of a ball. 
room, and whose paradise a fashionable store and 
milliner’s shop. Without the salutary resource of 
domestic occupation, and incapable of any except 
the most frivolous mental amusements, which nei- 
ther appeal to the understanding nor the feelings, 
they are without resources for a country life, and, 
as has been suspected by some ill-natured persons, 
sometimes get sick, merely to have the satisfaction 
of visiting the city to consult some eminent physi- 
cian. Butenoughof this. Perfection is not the lot 
of the human race, and if all women were perfect, 
what a figure we men should cut by their side! 
With respect to Mr. Savory, he fora time almost 
realized his anticipations. He had plenty of money, 
and his place was susceptible of great improve- 
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ment. This produced a perpetual excitement; and 
as he managed to be always in want of something 
which could not be procured in the neighborhood, 
he had a legitimate excuse for making frequent 
trips to the city. Accordingly it is computed, 
that during nearly eight months of the year, he 
passed more than half his time in the steamboats, 
leaving poor Mrs. Savory under the protection ofa 
great dog of the St. Bernard breed, whose very 
looks was enough to frighten a woman of weak 
nerves, whose howl was exceedingly ominous, and 
whose bark, in the dead silence of night, would 
have almost disturbed the repose of the grave. In 
short, Mrs. Savory grew so nervous, that she in- 
sisted on accompanying Mr. Savory in his pilgrim- 
ages to the city, which from that time were ob- 
served to be less frequent. 

Being a convert to that very questionable axiom, 
that exercise creates appetite, Job commenced by 
employing himself about the house and in the fields 
with such determined vigor that he quite overdid 
the matter, and fatigued himself so that he had no 
appetite for dinner, while he went to bed with such 
a pain in his bones that he could not sleep. Some- 
times his blood would become so overheated that 
he fancied himself in a high fever; sometimes he 
got a stiff neck by working himself into a perspira- 
tion in a cold north-easter; and on one occasion 
became so stiff in the knees by stooping down a 
whole morning in his garden, that he could hardly 


walk for two or three days, and Mrs. Savory ob- 





served somewhat pathetically, “Ah! Job, I am 
afraid you begin to fil.’?, Whereupon Job got out 
of patience, and swore he never felt so young since 
he was married. But for all this, he privately re- 
solved, that for all time to come, he wou!d eschew 
hoe, rake, pruning-knife, hatchet and spade, and 
let the weeds grow in his garden and welcome. 
From that time he sought excitements in occupa- 
tions on a greater scale. He waxed ambitioys; stu- 
died agricultural chemistry, and became an adept in 
chemical affinities. He won a premium at the anni- 
versary of the county agricultural society, by making 
wheat grow on a pane of glass ; he not only adopt- 
ed everything new, but actually invented several 
new inconveniences, commonly called labor-saving 
machines, and so petted and cockered his grape- 
vines and fruit trees, that they gradually lost all 
their primitive hardihood, and became so weak and 
effeminate, that they either fell victims to some 
pitiful insect, or died of old age, ere they arrived 
at maturity. Besides these useful occupations, 
Job, in process of time, became sorely smitten with 
the gothic mania. His house was a plain, sub- 
stantial and capacious brick structure of the good 
old fashion, with a wide hall in the centre, a wing 
at each end, and a little * stoop,”’ with something 
in the shape of an antiquated cocked beaver above. 
After admiring this responsible edifice for a reason. 
able time, Job all at once conceived the idea of 
communicating to the honest old Dutch mansion a 
gothic physiognomy. In two hours after he was 


in the steamboat, puffing his way to the city in 
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search of an architect, or rather all the architects 
he could find. He procured divers plans and esti-, 
mates, between which he became for a time so 
utterly confounded, that in a fit of despair he con- 
sulted Mrs. Savory, and according to custom from 
time immemorial, followed his own way afterwards. 
The alteration cost about three times as much as 
the estimate, and the old house looked like a 
Dutch burgomaster in the costume of a French 
The loss of the cocked beaver was irre- 
It was like the absence of a nose and 
Everybody laughed at 
it, and Job cursed his stars, but yet did not despair. 
He essayed another alteration; and then another ; 
and yet another, which only successively rendered 
matters still worse ; and when at last, like Sir John 


dandy. 
trievable. 
spoiled the face entirely. 


Cutler’s stockings, which, as the Spectator records, 
had been mended till nothing remained of the origi- 
nal consistency, his old house had actually become 
extinct, he became so disgusted with the criticisms 
of his friends, that he incontinently pulled it down 
and commenced a new pile, after the model of an 
Italian villa, improved by an ingenious bricklayer. 
This being at length completed to his satisfaction, 
a porter’s lodge, erected in the same style, all 
outside and nothing in; the rubbish cleared away, 
and everything in such complete order, that no- 
thing more could be done; Mr. Savory sat himself 
down under the shade of his laurels and yawned 
most stupendously, for he had no more worlds to 
conquer. 

From sheer want of something to do, he one 
rainy day called for his account books, and began 
to cipher like a member of Congress in a speech 
on the tariff. He added up all the expenditures of 
his establishment, and deducted the sum total from 
the amount of his means. Then he began to cal- 
culate the income of his pattern farm, and found to 
his astonishment that it did not bring him one per 
cent. for his money. To a man who all his life 
had made a good, that is, a profitable investment, 
a matter of conscience, this was a mortifying dis- 
covery. It was in his estimation paying too great 
a price for the pleasure of retiring from the cares 
So he went over his calculations again, 
at first. His 


agricultural chemistry and his labor-saving ma- 


of life. 
and found matters still worse than 
chines actually turned the balance against him, and 
Job discovered that every production of his farm 
and garden cost him at least twice as much as he 
Front that 
moment the cares of life became far heavier than 


could buy them for in the city market. 


when he imagined himself oppressed by the labors 
of his busy life. Though still wealthy, the spectre 
poverty began to haunt his daily thoughts and 
nightly dreams. He often said to himself, ‘‘ The 
spring will surely grow dry at last, when nothing 
comes in and everything runs out.” 

In this state of mind it so happened, there came 
on one of those desperate, dilatory, long-winded, 
tiresome, sleepy, warm, lazy, relaxing south-east 
spells of weather which cannot be called storms, 
because they are neither violent nor transitory, and 
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seem without beginning or end—when the sun 
never shines, though every now and then he 
seems to promise to do so—when the four-and- 
twenty hours are equally divided into fogs, mists 
and drizzlings, when the mountains wear their white 
nightcaps, the clover hangs its head in tears, and 
no faith can be placed in the crowing of the cocks 
or the changes of the moon. This is the time that 
tries men’s souls in the country. Mr. Job Savory 
was sitting one gloomy Sabbath morning, after it 
had rained six Sundays in succession, and prevent- 
ed him from attending church, when he was sud- 
denly startled from a deep reverie on the subject 
of lawful interest at seven per cent., by the crow- 
ing of the cock, and the garden gleam of sunshine 
that cast a moméntary radiance on the weeping 
He started up and rung the bell— 
he ordered the carriage and proceeded to put on 


face of nature. 


his Sunday coat, which he had scarcely achieved, 
when the servant came with a message from the 
coachman that it had just commenced sprinkling 
again. At that moment Mrs. Savory came to con- 
dole with him, but was interrupted by the husband, 
who exclaimed furiously, ‘* Molly, I have a great 
mind to sell out here and go back to the city.”’ 

‘© Oh! do my dear—dear Job—for I am tired to 
death of the country, and should so like to be 
where I could every day go a shopping.” 
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This indiscreet declaration came very near 
knocking the whole plan in the head. If Mrs. 
Savory had opposed him, or only assented doubt- 
fully, it would have been a proof of great discre- 
tion; but to exhibit such a degree of improper zeal 
was, as it were, taking the project out of his mouth, 
thus depriving him of the credit of paternity, and 
was rather provoking. There is no knowing what the 
result might have proved, had it not been for the 
continuation of the rain, which lasted four days, at 
the end of which, Mr. Savory, with the entire ap- 
probation of his wife, sent an advertisement to the 
newspapers, offering his country seat, with all his 
improvements, his horses, Durham cows, South- 
down sheep, five fingered dorking fowls, and labor- 
saving machines, for sale a great bargain. It 
happened that a gentleman, whose experience I 
propose to make the subject of a third example of 
retirement from the cares of life, was at that time 
on the lookout for a country place, and finding 
Mr. Savory in a great hurry to sell, purchased 
that gentleman out at somewhat less than half the 
amount of his expenditures first and last. Whether 
the worthy couple escaped the cares of life by this 
new experiment can now never be known, for it 
is some years since they sought that only sure 
asylum, the grave. 
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MY BROTHER’S GRAVE. 
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Wuen, in Memory’s sacred heaven, 
Stars are rising, sweet and clear, 

Then, to joy and sadness given, 
Comes my heart to worship here. 


When the forms that Darkness hideth, 
Come, in spirit beauty drest, 
Lovingly and foremost glideth 
One that here was laid to rest. 


Brother, round thy life were singing, 
Glad as happy birds in May, 

Hopes, whose songs to memory clinging, 
Still like phantom voices stay. 


How thy spirit’s gleaming beauty 
Lit our future with its glow! 

Azure seemed the ways of duty, 
Bright with all that’s bright below. 


Not with age or sorrow weary, 
Did thy spirit break its shell— 
Glad to leave a world all dreary, 
With the heaven-born souls to dwell— 


Bright with all thy morning’s gladness, 
Fresh and eager for the strife, 

‘W ith a heart unworn by sadness, 
Didst thou leave the field of life. 
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Fadeless as the stars above thee, 
Dwells within our hearts thy name; 
Still unchangeably we love thee :— 
Say, remainest thou the same? 
Here, at nightfall, often waiting, 
Would we tell thee all our love, 
And, our life to thee relating, 
Hear thee speak of thine above. 


Gentle friends, to soothe, have spoken, 
“ Ah! twas sad to lose him thus!” 
But we feel the ties unbroken 
Which united thee to us. 


Lost thee '—no; though gone, thy presence, 
Beautiful around our life, 

Hovers still, and wakes a pleasance— 
Cheers all hours of holy strife. 


Now, the mysteries of the ages, 
Thou, with eyes baptized in light, 

Readest on those mystic pages, 
Which are dim to mortal sight: 


Thou art waiting there to greet us, 
Where so early thou hast gone! 

Here what thrilling voices bid us 
Keep the way and travel on. 





THE FORTUNES 


CHAPTER I. 





Mr. Peter MArspen, a thriving dealer in **West 
India goods and General Groceries” in the city of 
Philadelphia, thirty years ago, was standing one 
morning at the wharf to watch the unlading of 
certain merchandizes which he had been advised, 
per mail, were shipped to him in the schooner 
** Three Sisters.”” Now, in all human probability, 
the articles aforesaid would have found their way 
from the hold of the schooner to the pier, and 
thence to the store, without this personal super- 
vision; but in those days business was business, 
and people could not feel quite satisfied that they 
had done all that was necessary in the way of over- 
sight unless they were perfectly conscious that 
they had done all that was possible. Whatever 
effect Mr. Marsden’s supervision had upon the de- 
barkation of this particular lot of goods, we are 
not enabled to record; but his presence was the 
accident upon which turned the future life and for- 
tunes of our hero, Master Ephraim Doolittle. 

Ephraim was just at that point of time, a “ cu- 
rious specimen,” as he delights now to remember 
and is not ashamed to say. His position on board 
the ** Three Sisters’? was not exactly defined, for 
it was his misfortune that the vessel belonged to 
his father. We say misfortune, because any man 
who has ever occupied a similar relation to the 
vessel he sailed in—to wit, as it is termed, “ ship’s 
cousin’’—will fully admit and understand the pro- 
priety of the term. The sailors, jealous that the 
officers will show some extra favor to the lad who 
happens to be connected with the owners, take 
good care that he receives no decent treatment at 
their hands; and the officers, anxious to vindicate 
themselves in the eyes of the men, visit upon him 
all the kicks and cuffs which ought in justice to be 
distributed among the whole crew. It is no won- 
der, then, that Ephraim was pronounced a stupid 
dolt, fore and aft. Ifa lad naturally clever enough 
becomes a temporary fool under such discipline, 
it is precisely the least and the most that can be 
expected of him. 

Mr. Marsden’s consignment kept him two or 
three days at the wharf, for business was then 
done in no indecorous haste. As he had abun- 
dant opportunity to look about him, he could not 
help observing Ephraim, and he soon learned his 
name, too—for, as the by-word now runs, “he 
didn’t hear anything else.’’ 

** You Eph!’ the skipper shouted. *‘ Ephraim!” 
called the mate, and ‘* E-e-e-ph!” the second 
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DOOLITTLE. 
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dickey. The cook cried ‘* Ephraim!” and all the 
men sung the same song, until Mr. Marsden was 
fain to conclude, either that the skipper and all 
hands called ** Eph!*? from instinct, as a crow 
caws every time his mouth operg, or else that the 
whole ship’s company were of the tribe of Ephraim, 
and that the name applied to either and any, like 
the somewhat indefinite term of ‘* somebody.’’ 
The lad who answered, or rather who tried to an- 
swer all, and of course failed to satisfy any, of 
these various summons, was long and Jank in 
figure, and careworn in face—as who can wonder. 
His head was always in advance of his person, 
like the scouts before the main body of an army, 
and his scraggy neck protruded beyond the collar 
of his red flannel shirt, like the necks of certain 
vultures which were a crimson circlet. That his 
legs were not overloaded with adipose matter 
was evidenced by the crystaline angularity of his 
ankles and the almost transparence of the flesh, 
which seemed hardly sufficient to keep the ten- 
dons in the same sheath with the osseous forma- 
tion of his limbs—the tops of his brogans and the 
hems of his trowsers having long before parted 
company. He hurried hither and thither about the 
vessel in a most painful condition of uncertainty, 
attempting everything he was told to do, and able 
to perfect nothing—a most unhappy instance of 
perpetual motion;—and Mr. Marsden, who began 
by laughing at him, ended in real pity. 

At last the merchant asked the skipper if * that 
young man was bound to him by the overseers of 
the poor.’? The master of the ‘* Three Sisters” 
opened his eyes in astonishment. 

‘“ What, he? What, that lazy good-for-nothing 
shack? Well, I do wish he was now, for I’d 
either beat something into him or turn him back 
on their hands a-ma-zing quick. That there fellow 
is Ephraim Doolittle, and his father owns the 
schooner.”? 

It was now Mr. Marsden’s turn to be surprised. 
While he pondered in silence, the skipper re- 
sumed—‘‘ Would go to sea. He thought it was 
fine fun, and as this here is his first voyage, I 
shouldn’t be surprised if it was his last, too.’’ 

** Nor I,”? thought Mr. Marsden, who began to 
comprehend the inconveniences to the master of 
having an owner’s son on board. 

The skipper still ran on, till the merchant inter- 
rupted him with—‘‘ As he seems to be of so little 
use on board, suppose you give him a holiday to- 
morrow. Let him spend the day with me.” 

Now, Mr. Marsden had never asked even the 
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skipper of the “‘ Three Sisters’? to his house—here 
was one reason why the boy should not go. And 
it would make him ‘‘ uppish’? and impertinent, 
there was another. But just as the magnanimous 
skipper had determined to refuse, Mr. Marsden 
dropped some papers. The other, on picking them 
up, recognized his owner’s handwriting in the di- 
rection of a letter, and thought it would be hardly 
safe to refuse to his employer’s son what he would 
have granted to any other boy or man on board. 
And—though rather ungracious] y—permission was 
given to Ephraim to accept the invitation. The 
skipper did not fail to call him Mister Doolittle in 
presence of all hands, as he informed him that Mr. 
Marsden wanted him to go up and ‘clean his 
knives to-morrow, or something,’? and that he had 
** better wash his face for once in his life before he 
went.”? So Ephraim was ‘* Mistered’ for the rest 
of the day, much to his annoyance; but he had an 
indefinite hope of one day’s peace, at any rate. 
**Good morning, young man,” said Mr. Mars- 
den, as Ephraim presented himself at the counting 
room the next day; ‘* but here’s a trick upon you.” 
As he said this, he took from his back a square foot 
of tarred canvas, which one of his malicious ship- 
Ephraim 
blushed to the roots of his hair, and—in spite of 


mates had fastened to his coat buttons. 


himself—a tear stood in his eye. 

** Never you mind,” said Mr. Marsden, kindly, 
taking him by both hands; “‘I see through the 
whole of it. You have nothing to be ashamed of, 
because those malicious fellows play these tricks. 
Think no more of them for one day, at any rate. 
Here, John,” calling his son; ** walk about with 
this young man till dinner-time, and show him 
everything worth looking at, and then I’ll see you 
at the house.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Our Philadelphia merchant was a man of few 
words and close observation. Like all whose 
thoughts are more abundant than their words, he 
was a good judge of character; and he was not at 
all surprised when, upon reaching home, he found 
Ephraim as much at ease with his wife and daugh- 
ter as if he had been born in the house, and as 
graceful and unconstrained in his manners as the 
necessary awkwardness inseparable from growing 
limbs and the restraint of a forecastle would admit. 
The voyage he had made was a long one, for the 
*‘ Three Sisters”? had been one of the first vessels 
to profit by the cessation of hostilities with Eng- 
land, and her owner had kept her busily at work 
from port to port, and island to island, making her 
share of the harvest which the reopening of foreign 
commerce offered. 

Mr. Marsden, if not a Yankee, was quite shrewd 
enough to cross a quill, which is the commercial 
lance, with any man north of Long Island Sound 
or south of it. He drew Ephraim into conversa- 


tion, and found that neither his eyes nor his ears 
had been idle during his maritime experience, and 
he suggested to him that he should leave his 
father’s schooner and his doubtful position at once, 
and take a desk in his counting-room, Mr. M. him- 
self undertaking to make all right with the parent. 
Ephraim was, of course, nothing averse to this ar- 
rangement. If he had been at home and his father 
had offered him a place in the counting-room, the 
result would have been different. Fear of the 
jokes of his companions and former playmates— 
nay, even of the young women, would have driven 
him to sea again. Few young men in New Eng- 
land, thirty, or even twenty yers ago, could mus- 
ter courage to come under the stigma of having 
‘*¢ killed a sailor,’ as deserting the sea was called. 
It was held hardly less dishonorable than running 
away from an enemy in the field. 

Miss Mary Marsden, only daughter of the mer- 
chant, considered our young friend a delightful 
oddity. She had become tired of all who grew 
up in her ** set,”? and who had, of course, planed 
and squared all their thoughts and actions down 
to the conventionalisms of the place in which 
Ephraim, without intending it, passed 
with her for an original, though he was just as 


they grew. 


wearisomely like other Boston boys as the Phila- 
delphians were like each other. But the bit of 
granite beside Pennsylvania marble, though un- 
noticeable at home, is quite a lion among lime- 
stone. Mary protested at first sight that he was a 
shocking clown, but her vanity was flattered by his 
blushes when she spoke to him; and by the time 
that Ephraim had become so much accustomed to 
her presence as no longer to blush, she had grown 
so habituated to him as no more to notice what at 
first seemed to her disagreeable—or if she ob- 
Perhaps, too, 
Nobody 
possesses a better aptness of assimilation in mat- 
ters of mere fashion than the Yankee. The maxim, 
**Do in Rome as Romans do,” if it did not origi- 
nate in New England, is naturalized there. 


served, to cease to dislike them. 
Ephraim grew more like his neighbors. 


In the counting-room the shrewd merchant found 
his Yankee clerk all that he had counted upon. 
He was more than a mere clerk, for, as we have 
already hinted, Mr. Marsden wanted him for some- 
thing more than to flourish his pen—skillful as was 
the penmanship of Ephraim shown to be when he 
shed the rough, tarry skin of his hands, like a pair 
of worn-out gloves, and recovered the sensitive- 
ness of the balls of his thumb and forefinger. Mr. 
Marsden made skillful use of the peculiar expe- 
rience which his clerk had obtained in his New 
England education and in his long voyage, and 
turned the conversation of Ephraim to very profit- 
able account. Upon reaching his majority, which 
he did in a year or two after his arrival at Phila- 
delphia, the now free man proposed a visit to his 
father. 

*¢ How will you go?’ asked Marsden, abruptly. 

*¢ By land, I think,’? said Ephraim. 

*¢ You don’t understand me, Shall it be as my 
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clerk, as a discharged clerk with a good character, 
or as the company of Peter Marsden & Co.? Come, 
you can take your choice.” 

Ephraim pondered. There were five brothers 
at home, and of the six he was the youngest. The 
father had put one in each of the three professions 
—two were in his father’s counting-house, and 
Ephraim was not long in deciding. In the earnest- 
ness with which he thought, he forgot attention to 
forms, and was the Yankee boy all over as he 
drawled out—** Wal, I reckon I'll come in the 
firm, and very much obleeged, indeed. I don’t see 
—but I suppose——wal, but you know best ”? 

He might have stammered along half an hour, 
but Mr. Marsden broke in upon his half answer, 
half reverie, with a loud laugh. Now, Peter Mars- 
den seldom laughed at ail, and never before had 
Ephraim heard him laugh aloud; and he looked 
up surprised. He was still more astonished when 
Mr. Peter Marsden, that staid old gentleman in 
top boots, commenced a series of imitations— 
** You Eph! E-e-e-ph!*’ he shouted, and then 
drawled out, in provokingly amusing tones, the 





word * Ephraim—Ephrum—Ephraeem!”’ in all 
the varieties of nasal and non-nasal intonations, to 
which our hero had been but too well accustomed 
two years before, on board of the ‘‘Three Sisters.” 
Ephraim still stared in undisguised amazement. 
He feared his employer was going mad. 

** Mr. Doolittle,’ said Peter Marsden at length, 
wiping the perspiration from his brows with his 
bandana, and settling his collar, as his manner 
was, when he wished to be impressive—‘‘ Mr. 
Doolittle, in the two years that you have been here, 
I have netted twenty thousand dollars.” 

Now, twenty thousand dollars was considered 
rather more than a fair two years’ work thirty 
years ago. But what connection this had with the 
vocal gymnastics of his employer, Ephraim could 
not tell. 

Mr. Marsden proceeded—‘ I consider that profit 
as having been mainly derived fiom my stumbling 
upon so capable and clever a Yankee as you are. 
I have not made a companion of a clerk for no- 
thing, for it was from sundry West India hints that 
you dropped that I fell into the channel which I 
have so successfully followed. You have taken 
no undue advantage of the freedom with which I 
have treated you, and have ever proved yourself 
in all respects worthy of confidence.’ 

** Thank you, sir,’? said Ephraim. 

** You will excuse my mimickry just now, for 
your manner at that moment so forcibly brought 
back the Yankee boy that I could not help it. 
Now, Mr. Doolittle, as I have derived so much 
advantage from you, itis no more than fair that 
you should share it. From this day a third of the 
profits shall be yours, and you are too good a busi- 
ness man not to work yourself in as an equal part- 
ner after a while.” 

Ephraim’s heart was too full to answer, and Mr. 
Marsden too considerate to give him an opportu- 
nity. He shook him warmly by the hand and left 
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him. The first thing Ephraim did when he found 
himself alone was to begin aloud—‘* Wal, I swan 
to man !”? 

He started at the echo of his own Yankee voice 
uttering Yankeeisms, and silently quoted a certain 
proverb, ‘* What is bred in the bone,” &c.; but he 
did not trust his tongue with it. 


CHAPTER III. 


THe next day’s paper contained, the partrership 
notice of Marsden and Doolittle; and it was a par- 
donable vanity in Ephraim that he took care the 
advertisement should be published in Boston also, 
with a solicitation of consignments. Nor was this 
notice without its effect. Marsden & Co. soon had 
rather more than one man’s share of the Boston 
business, and Peter Marsden was every day better 
satisfied than ever that he had done a good thing 
in taking in his young partner. It must have been 
high tide in the Delaware when Ephraim stepped 
ashore from the “* Three Sisters,’ for no ebb tide 
could thus have taken him on to fortune. The 
reader need not be informed that the young mer- 
chant fully justified Mr. Marsden’s predictions, 
and while he looked out well for the firm did no 
less for himeelf, and in a year or two from the date 
of his entrance into the copartnership was an equal 
participator in the profits and equal owner in the 
stock. At length, indeed, Mr. Peter Marsden, 
who with every year that passed over him seemed 
to settle farther and farther down into his boots, 
was lost in them altogether, so far as any practical 
purpose was concerned. Ephraim had the whole 
business in his own hands, and it could not have 
been in better. 

Changes took place in the household—where, 
by the way, we might have said before, Ephraim 
had been domesticated from the first. He would 
quite as soon have thought of leaving the firm as 
of leaving his comfortable quarters in the old man- 
sion—now alas obliterated, to make room for 
twenty-five wooden houses, built like a slim carrot 
with abundance of longitude and no latitude at all 
—a plague of such innovations on old-fashioned 
comfort, we say! John, the son, was made a phy- 
sician of, and carried his profession into practice 
by—putting a sign on the window-shutter of the 
breakfast-room, and nothing more. Mary grew 
matronly as her mother and father became infirm, 
and gradually assumed the whole charge of the 
household, in which she found it, by some unex- 
plained and mysterious sympathy, much more na- 
tural to ask advice of Ephraim than of any body 
else; and he, accustomed to give counsel and 
direction, answered as naturally as if Mary had 
been his own sister. Offers of marriage Mary did 
not lack, for independent of her personal merits 
and attractions, there was her father’s fortune -to 
be considered. To all of these she turned a deaf 
ear, assigning as the reason that the persons were 
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indifferent to her. This certainly was true, and 
was a good enough reason, as far as it went, and 
as it answered the purpose fully, she did not ex- 
amine her heart or look into her motives for any 
other. 

In process of time Mary Marsden passed entirely 
** out of the market,’ as the mercenary phrase is, 
and was dropped out of the list of marrying peo- 
ple. Occasionally a *‘ calculating” offer was made 
her by some person who wished to marry as a 
matter of convenience, and reckoned upon the 
usefulness of a wife as he would upon any piece 
of merchandize which he thought of purchasing. 
Mary was too shrewd to look for a moment at 
suitors who require a *‘ character’? from their in- 
tended, as one asks references from a clerk or a 
recommendation from a new domestic. So she 
became what is called an old maid—that is to say, 
a kind-hearted, benevolent and industrious girl, 
content assiduously to support the tottering steps 
of her parents down the declivity of years, piously 
to minister to their comforts, and patiently to en- 
dure their natural querulousness as the eye became 
dim and the things which once pleased palled upon 
their worn-out senses. 

How lovely is such a woman—lovely, indeed, 
in mind and in heart, strewing the paths of those 
around her with flowers, while the only participa- 
tion in them that she asks is the delight of making 
others happy! Ever ready with kind offices, 
self-sacrificing, indefatigable, and habitually meek 
and uncomplaining, if her face seemed sometimes 
careworn, it was not with repinings for herself, 
but that she assumed with generous sympathy the 
distresses of others. If the frivolities of the hour 
did not interest her, the thoughtless pronounced 
her ** sour.” They did not see the heavenly smile 
which lighted up her face when her father or mo- 
ther made some unpremeditated expression of plea- 
sure—they did not hear the grateful voice of the 
soul ready to perish when it arose in benisons upon 
The world 


her name. Such are ‘** old maids!” 


does not know them; if it did, nothing but the 
most resolute obstinacy on their part could keep 
the class extant. 

Ephraim was not, of course, insensible to the 
excellent character of her who was so long an in- 
mate of the house with him. But Ephraim was 
eminently conservative, and held it to be a sound 
principle always to “let well enough alone.’ 
Everything in the house went on like clock-work. 
John smoked in his den down stairs, and Mary 
quietly closed the doors when the smoke crept up 
and made her mothercough. Peter Marsden regu- 
larly droned through the advertising columns of the 
United States Gazette and Poulson’s Daily Adver- 
tiser from the force of habit, and if the day was 
fine rode down for an hour to his counting-room. 
Ephraim came regularly home to dinner, and as 
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regularly spent his evenings in the house, and 
Mary talked or listened as she detailed domestic 
incidents; or he brought home the news from out 
of doors. He had nota thought beyond the en- 
joyment of his present quiet and exceeding con- 
tent. Perhaps Mary had her thoughts—but what 
can a woman do, you know! 

One morning when Ephraim went down to his 
warehouse he found, as he entered, his easy, 
broadest chair, which had an expansion of lege 
which seemed sufficient to defy Archimedes to 
push the high back out of the perpendicular, tilted 
up! From one side of the seat issued one leg of 
a man, the foot resting upon the desk; and the 
wooden pegs in the sole of the other shoe were 
exhibited to the passers-by in the street as speci- 
mens of the best Yankee manufacture. A long 
and strong cigar emitted jets of villanous smoke 
from a head in the chair, which head seemed to 
have some connection with the legs aforesaid, and 
two long arms widely spread held up the morning 
paper. Upon hearing footsteps, these extensively 
distributed democratic limbs gathered themselves 
together in acknowledgment of a federal union, 
the chair came down with a bang, and Captain 
Obed Weathermainbrace, going through in his 
several limbs as many evolutions as the column of 
an army recovering from a repulse, stood up be- 
fore Ephraim an unbroken pillar of humanity. 

** Mr. Dewlittle, how do ye dew!” 

** Hulloa—what—my old friend, Captain Obed! 
I haven’t seen you before since I landed from the 
* Three Sisters.’ *? 

**No more havn’t I. Wal, the ‘ Three Sisters’ 
was landed tew, several years ago, spank on Co- 
hasset rocks.”? 

** That was unlucky.” 

** Kivered by insurance—total loss—to the un- 
derwriters. Well, how’s your children ?”? 

Ephraim blushed, and said he was not married. 

** Now, dew tell! 
that you’d married old Peter Marsden’s daughter 
Why, what in water have you 


Why, we had it in Boston 


long enough ago. 

been thinking of?” 
Sure enough, thought Ephraim—and wondered 

He got 


rid of his troublesome visitor as soon as possible, 


this had never occurred to him before. 


for when a Yankee takes an idea it does not rest 
Mary Marsden did not talk 
with half so much innocent indifference to Ephraim 
after that evening, until a few weeks more, when 
the hymeneal head of the newspapers having made 
the whole matter public, Mary and Ephraim were 


for want of turning. 


on as easy and unconstrained terms as ever again. 
Thus were Captain Obed Weathermainbrace’s two 
visits to Philadelphia the making of Ephraim Doo- 
little’s fortune, whether Obed derived any particu- 
lar advantage from them himself or not. 
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DEAS. 


Tue gardens of the desert, as one of our poets 
calls the prairies, constitute a peculiar feature of 
American scenery. To an experienced foreigner 
the great charm which invites a pilgrimage to this 
continent is the interesting spectacle afforded by 
primeval nature, and the juxtaposition of civilized 
and savage life so richly in contrast with scenes 
familiar in the Old World. If there be any legiti- 
mate foundation for a literature essentially Ameri- 
can, it is doubtless referable to like sources. A 
man of genius, with keen powers of observation, 
who came over in one of the earliest steamers 
that crossed the Atlantic, complained to us, after a 
few weeks’ residence in Boston, that he could dis- 
cover nothing characteristic or original except the 
eloquence of a well-known sailor’s preacher. He 
could scarcely realize that he was not in an Eng- 
lish provincial town. The stranger’s disappoint- 
ment ceased at once when he found himself in the 
Far West. 
nature presented striking phases. 


There life assumed a new aspect and 
He received 
what he earnestly sought—vivid and lasting im- 
pressions. There was a moral excitement awaken- 
ed quite different from the luxurious dreams he 
had known on the shores of the Bosphorus, the 
mental stimulus derived from the intellectual cir- 
cles of London, and the suggestions of art and an- 
tiquity in Italy. 
rivers flowing through almost interminable woods ; 


He saw for the first time majestic 


seas of verdure decked with bright and nameless 
flowers ; huge cliffs covered with gorgeous autum- 
nal drapery, and resembling the ruined castles he 
had beheld in northern Europe. Nor was this new 
experience confined to the externally picturesque. 
He became acquainted with the hunter and the 
Indian. The guest of 
heard the cry of wolves while sharing the refined 


a frontier garrison, he 


hospitality of the drawing-room; and often passed 
from the intelligent companionship of an accom- 
plished officer to the lodge of an aboriginal chief. 
He witnessed the grave bearing of a forest-king 
and the infernal orgies of a whole intoxicated 
tribe. The venerable sachem, the graceful squaw, 
the lithe young warrior; the war chant, the council 
fire and the hunter’s camp, furnished ample ma- 
terials to his senses and imagination. 

It is somewhat remarkable that a field so pecu- 
liar to our country has not been more ardently ex- 
plored by native artists and authors. There is no- 
thing in the life of our cities which may be deemed 
original. 
far less suggestive than those of the Old World, 
where a greater variety of elements and a more 
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Their comparative youth renders them 


intense social being create ever-new sources of 
We are educated under the same in- 
Their poets 


inspiration. 
fluences as our English progenitors. 
and philosophers are ours also, and have their pro- 
totypes among us. In fact, the general culture is 
the same, and it is in our border life alone that we 
can find the materials for national development as 
far as literature and art are concerned. Yet the 
greater part of what has yet been done in America 
in the way of writing and painting, echoes the past 
instead of representing a new present or fore- 
shadowing a great future. We are not advocating 
originality as alone desirable; on the contrary, a 
good poem in the style of Pope, a fine essay in 
the diction of Addison, or a portrait after the man- 
ner of Sir Joshua, for us have each their intrinsic 
interest wherever produced. We can see no rea- 
son to complain of our artists and writers if the 
scenes or the sentiments they illustrate have no 
peculiar ‘* native American’? zest, provided they 
are in themselves noble and lovely. There is, in- 
deed, no little cant prevailing on this subject, and 
it is absurd to expect from a mind educated in one 
of our northern cities any other than a Saxon de- 
velopment. Greater freedom of thought, a bolder 
reach of speculation should, indeed, distinguish 
men of talent in a republic; and there are a few 
local traits of climate and scenery which our poets 
should chronicle; but, as a general rule, our tastes 
are formed on the same models as those of the 
mother country, and our mental characteristics are 
It is 
with reference to the frequent complaints of the 


identical with the race whence we sprung. 


want of transatlantic appreciation that we allude 
to this question. It is unreasonable to expect that 
any great interest will be excited abroad in the 
fruits either of the pen or pencil here, except so 
far as the subjects are novel or the execution su- 
perlatively great. Tales of frontier and Indian 
life—philosophic views of our institutions—the ad- 
ventures of the hunter and the emigrant—correct 
pictures of what is truly remarkable in our scenery, 
If our artists 
or authors, therefore, wish to earn trophies abroad, 
let them seize upon themes essentially American. 
The young artist named at the head of this paper 
has acted on this principle. Those who are accus- 


awaken instant attention in Europe. 


tomed to look occasionally into the rooms of the 
Art Union in New York, cannot fail to have seen 
from time to time very spirited representations of 
Indian or hunter life. There is a wildness and 
picturesque truth about many of these specimens 
in remarkable contrast to the more formal and 
hackneyed subjects around them. We remember 
one in particular, of an Indian maiden standing on 
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a rock and gazing forth upon an immense prairie, 
her figure relieved against the evening sky and her 
whole air full of the poetry of grief. One could 
have surmised the tale at once. She had been 
abandoned by her lover, and was about to cast 
herself from that precipice. There she stood 
alone, calm and voiceless, watching the sun go 
down—as she had often done beside the faithless 
object of her devotion. Another represented a 
Pawnee galloping on an unshorn and unharnessed 
horse across the prairie. Its authenticity was self- 
evident, and everything about the rider and his 
steed in perfect keeping. 

The maternal grandfather of Charles Deas was 
Ralph Izard, whose recently-published correspond- 
ence honorably identifies him with our Revolution- 
ary history. His promising descendant was born 
in Philadelphia in 1818, and received his education 
from the lamented John Sanderson. His first ideas 
of art were derived from some good copies of the 
old masters belonging to his family, and from a 
habit, acquired very early, of diverting himself 
by drawing at school on a slate, and modeling 
little horses in beeswax at home. He possessed 
great sensibility to color. According to phreno- 
logists, this depends upon organization, and facts 
warrant the inference. A striking difference is 
observable in individuals, both in regard to the 
correctness of their natural perceptions and the 
feeling they have in this regard. The remark of a 
blind man when asked his idea of scarlet, that it 
was like the sound of a trumpet, is well known, 
and indicates how munch reality there is in such 
impressions. It was one of the earliest delights of 
Deas to note the mysteries of color and trace the 
manner in which the brilliancy of one is heightened 
by the gravity of another. To one who has the 
soul of a painter, the effects of light and shade are 
a world in which it is as pleasant for him to expa- 
tiate as for a soldier in military tactics or a bard in 
the intricacies of the heart. Visits to the old 
Pennsylvania Academy, to Sully’s rooms, apd loi- 
terings on holiday afternoons before the print-shop 
windows in Chestnut street; drawings from casts 
of the antique, and experiments in portraying his 
playmates, were among the significant tendencies 
of our painter’s boyhood. His views, however, 
from the first, were directed with enthusiasm to- 
wards a military life, and upon leaving school he 
went to live on the Hudson, and prepared himself 
to enter the military academy there situated. 
Meantime, however, his leisure was wholly given 
to exploring expeditions amid the beautiful scenery 
by which he was surrounded. His constitution 
thus became inured to fatigue, his eye practised 
in the observation of nature, and his dormant ar- 
tistic propensities fostered into new vigor. He 
was a zealous sportsman, and found his purest en- 
joyment when wandering equipped with gun, fish- 
ing-rod and sketch-book. This independent exist- 


ence alternating with periods of secluded applica- 
tion, was finely adapted to harmonize his character. 
Having failed in obtaining an appointment as a 
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cadet, he immediately turned his whole attention 
to the art of painting, and sought to enlarge and 
deepen his scenic impressions by a tour to the 
head waters of the Delaware and through the mag- 
nificent scenery of the White Hills. A year or 
two were then given to the study of his profession 
under the auspices of the National Academy, and 
to improving fellowship with other artists. The 
era of manhood brought with it a revelation to the 
moral nature of the student, and he learned to re- 
cognize the authority of the higher sentiments. 
His first successful picture illustrated a frequent 
Jocal scene familiar to the denizens of the Hudson. 
It was called the ‘* Turkey Shoot,’ and was so 
graphically delineated as at once to hit the fancy 
of a genuine Knickerbocker whose ancestors were 
among the early colonists, who became its pur- 
chaser. The next year he exhibited a variety of 
cabinet pictures, drawn chiefly from familiar life, 
which met with more or less success. ‘* Hudibras 
engaging the bear-baiters,’’ “* Walking the Chalk,” 
** Shoeing a horse by lamplight,”? &c., were among 
the subjects. 

With the tastes and habits we have described, 
it is not difficult to fancy the effect produced upon 
the mind of Deas by the sight of Catlin’s Indian 
Gallery. Here was a result of art, not drawn 
merely from academic practice or the lonely vigils 
of a studio, but gathered amid the freedom of na- 
ture. Here were trophies as eloquent of adven- 
ture as of skill, environed with the most national 
associations and memorials of a race fast dwin- 
dling from the earth. With what interest would 
after-generations look upon these portraits, and 
how attractive to European eyes would be such 
authentic ‘* counterfeit presentiments”’ of a savage 
people about whose history romance and tradition 
alike throw their spells! To visit the scenes 
whence Catlin drew these unique specimens of art, 
to study the picturesque forms, costumes, attitudes 
and grouping of Nature’s own children; to share 
the grateful repast of the hunter and taste the wild 
excitement of frontier life, in the very heart of the 
noblest scenery of the land, was a prospect calcu- 
lated to stir the blood of one with a true sense of 
the beautiful and a natural relish for woodcraft and 
sporting. A brother of the artist was attached to 
the fifth infantry, then stationed at Fort Crawford, 
and in the spring of 1840 he left New York for 
that distant port. By the Lake rout he reached 
Mackinaw—one of the most romantic spots in the 
country—and here for the first time he saw genu- 
ine sons of the wilderness, many of the Chippewa 
tribe being encamped on the beach. He thence 
proceeded to Green Bay, through the interior of 
Wisconsin, by Fort Winnebago and Fox Lake, to 
his destination at Prairie du Chien. Besides a 
happy meeting with his brother, he was cordially 
received here by his messmates. General Brooke 
was at that time commanding in the northwest, and 
through his influence and that of the gentlemen 
connected with the Fur companies, he was enabled 
to collect sketches of Indians, frontier scenery 
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and subjects of agreeable reminiscence and pic- 
turesque incident, enough to afford material for a 
life’s painting. Keopuk, the great chief and orator 
of the Sacs and Foxes, was at Fort Crawford hold- 
ing a council with the Winnebagoes. The assem- 
blage and their proceedings were very imposing. 
The Sacs were endeavoring to ‘* cover the blood”? 
of a young man of the other tribe who had been 
killed some time previously, They tendered a 
considerable sum of money, which was at last ac- 
cepted by the opposite party. The Sacs and Foxes 
were living in tents allowed them from the fort, in 
an enclosure attached to the palisades. A relative 
of the deceased object of the conclave, wishing to 
insult Keopuk, took advantage of the absence of 
most of the party, to craw! up under the shelter of 
a fence in the rear of his tent where he was seated 
in state. The costume of the venerable chief was 
superb, a tiara of panther and raven skin adorn- 
ing his head. The intruding Winnebago quietly 
lifted the canvas of the tent, and suddenly tearing 
this gear from the old man’s person and scat- 
tering it over the mats, retreated as he came, be- 
fore the sentry could arrest him. This insult to 
their leader produced many serio-comic scenes, 
and gave Deas a fine opportunity to observe the 
expression of Indian character. Keopuk main- 
tained a dignified silence, but the gloomy light of 
his eye betokened how keenly he felt the mortifi- 
cation. His enraged spouse was by no means so 
calm. Her imprecatious caused an outcry which 
called out the officer of the day, and it was long 
before the storm was quelled. The scene afforded 
striking pictures of Indian character. The new post 
of Fort Atkinson, fifty miles west of Crawford, was 
also visited. The picturesque appearance of the 
cabins and tents, the novel mode of life in the open 
air, the excellence of the grouse shooting on the 
rout, the success of which was enhanced by the 
perfect training of the pointers, rendered the trip 
delightful, and furnished some camp incidents for 
the sketch-book. After his return to the *‘ Prairie,”’ 
a command was sent to the ‘‘ Painted Rock”? to at- 
tend a payment of the Winnebagoes. Here the 
artist saw the natives to advantage in their every- 
day life. Every moment of the excursion was re- 
plete with interest. The party ascended the river 
in a Mackinaw boat. Several Indians were allowed 
to come on board, one of whom is quite a charac- 
ter, known by the sobriquet of ‘* Two Shillings,’ 
which he obtained by his adroitness in procuring 
quarters of dollars from visitors at Washington 
while there on a deputation. The scenes witnessed 
at this payment would require a volume to do them 
justice. Sickness in all its stages was there, from 
the first listlessness of ague to the raging madness 
of high fever. All were attacked, from the mother 
with her first-born to the aged crone, from the 
venerable sachem to the young warrior. In 
passing from lodge to lodge, the most extraordi- 
nary incidents presented themselves; and in the 
stillness of the moonlit nights, the echoes of the 
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Indian lover’s flute blent with the battle chant or 
the maiden’s shrill song. 

On another occasion, Deas left the hospitable 
walls of Fort Crawford to accompany an expedition 
into the interior of lowa, and penetrated the coun- 
try as far as the east branch of the Des Moines 
river. While absent, besides enjoying fine sport, 
he enriched his portfolio, and thus ended with re- 
newed gratification his first summer in the West. 
Prairie du Chien at this period was almost a French 
village, and the lively manners of the inhabitants, 
their races and other out-of-door amusements dur- 
ing the fine autumn weather, afforded new subjects 
of observation. The groups of half-breeds, In- 
dians and voyageurs, always to be found about the 
trading houses and fur depots, realized all that an 
artist needs in the way of frontier costume and 
manners. In the winter of 1840-4], he visited 
Fort Winnebago, went down on the ice to Rock 
river, and returned to paint the likenesses of the 
prominent members of the tribe. He again visited 
the new post, the surgeon’s room being his studio. 
The ensuing summer he made a tour to Fort Snell- 
ing and the upper Mississippi—painted a view of 
St. Anthony’s Falls and several of the fine-looking 
Sioux in the vicinity. The latter enterprise was 
attended with some difficulty. The Indians, be- 
lieving that the governor had sent a ‘* medicine 
man’? to carry away a portion of their visible 
bodies with a view to the utter destruction of the 
tribe, refused sit. Tommah, a great con- 
jurer, was at last induced to submit to the ordeal 
after much persuasion, and the others soon fol- 
lowed hisexample. Deas remained a week or two 
on a beautiful sloping prairie, dotted with the co- 
nical lodges of the race of Indians who make 
such regions their home. Here he saw some ad- 
mirable specimens of the human form, and wit- 
nessed the celebrated ball-play in its perfection, 
each man appearing in a gala dress and painted 
from head to foot. There were also dog feasts, 
rice feasts, dances, songs and recitations by the 
old men of their principal exploits in war. The 
occasion was the ratification of a treaty, and called 
out all the display of which the Indians were ca- 
pable. At a subsequent period, our artist joined 
the command under Major Wharton ordered to 
proceed from Fort Leavenworth to the Pawnee 
villages on the Platte river. 

It will be seen from what has preceded what ex- 
tensive opportunities he has enjoyed in the sphere 
which he has chosen for the exercise of his talents. 
If it be true, as is maintained by many advocates, 
that Nature is the best guide, and that the poet and 
the painter are most successful who throw them- 
selves heartily into her embrace, who are jealous of 
the eucroachments of authority, and seek mainly to 
reproduce what they see and feel, independent of 
the dictation of schools and public opinion, we may 
justly look for some rich and peculiar results from 
the youthful experience of this artist. He is now 
established at St. Louis, and it is gratifying to add 
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from his own testimony, that he has there found 
all that a painter can desire in the patronage of 
friends and general sympathy and appreciation. 
Among the subjects which have recently occupied 
him are *“‘ Long Jake,’? designed to embody the 
character of the mountain hunter; the * Indian 
Guide,’”? whose prototype was a venerable Shawnee 
who accompanied Major Wharton ; **‘ The Wound- 
ed Pawnee ;*’ “‘ The Voyageur,” ** The Trapper,”’ 
two illustrations from the history of ‘* Wenona ;”’ 
** A Group of Sioux,’? and ‘‘Hunters on the Prairie.”’ 
The most important epic subject which has en- 
gaged his attention is taken from the life of Gene- 
ra] Clarke, of Kentucky; it is the meeting of the 
council of the Shawnees at North Bend, when by 
his firmness he saved the frontier from the horrors 
of an Indian war. There is now on his easel a 
picture entitled ‘*‘ The Last Shot,’? founded on an 
incident which occurred immediately after the late 
battle of Rio Grande—the parties being Captain 
Walker and a Ranchero. Art, it will be seen, is 
not without its representatives in the Far-West; 
and diverse as is the schoo! from those of Europe, 
it has its own permanent interest, and one which, 
we trust, will be more and more worthily recog- 
nized and illustrated. 


FLAGG. 


To an observant eye the metropolis of New 
York is an epitome of the Old World. One can 
there discover some hint or vestige, some emblem 
of all the nations of the earth. When we hear a 
returned traveler sigh for Europe, we lament that 
his organ of ideality is so small; for were it other- 
wise, he would find in his daily walks objects to 
rouse the dormant associations of his pilgrimage 
and transport him in fancy to the scenes he regrets. 
Herein have the poet and artist their advantage. 
In that grand fable of the division of the earth, 
after Jupiter had given his share to each applicant, 
the bard came forward, and there was no alterna- 
tive but to assign him the freedom of the whole 
universe. If fortune was denied, all nature be- 
came tributary to his soul. Hence one of the race 
complacently exclaims, as it were in the very face 
of the world—** You cannot shut the windows of 
the sky!*’ and seems quite content that it is per- 
mitted him to look through them. We fell into 
this train of musing after leaving Flagg’s room, one 
clear, warm day last month. He was just putting 
the finishing touches to a picture which took our 
eyes and heart at once, and the impression lingered 
very sweetly for hours after. This, by the way, 
is no inadequate test of the life in a work of art, 
though not of its abstract merit. We once heard 
a celebrated poet say that memory was the best 
crucible in which to assay verse. Whatever pos- 
sessed any of the divine afflatus, he declared, knit 
itself into the web of his reminiscences, so that a 
really fine bit of rhyme became a part of his in- 
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tellectual vitality, and rose and fell on the tide of 
reflection like a water-lily, sometimes o’ersha- 
dowed by a cloud of care or drooping in the heat 
of daily strife, but ever and anon raising and open- 
ing its pure and fragrant leaves to refresh his va- 
cant mood. The subject of Flagg’s picture was 
quite familiar to all who daily pass along Broad- 
way, and yet to him only did it offer itself in a 
picturesque and suggestive light—as a thing to 
rescue from the crowd and embody in outline and 
color, and light and shade, and so enshrine as a 
type of the beautiful, a fragment of life the contem- 
plation of which might touch the chords of feeling, 
and make audible some latent strain of melancholy 
sweetness. It was the ‘*‘ Mouse Boy,’ that little 
brown varlet who begs for pennies and shows his 
white mice, which he carries about in a smal] box 
strapped to hisneck. A juvenile countryman of the 
discoverer of this continent demurely vagabondizing 
in its principal city, assuredly savors of the roman- 
tic, but Flagg enriched his model by deepening 
the eyes with Italian sensibility and casting into 
the attitude and over the face that winsome and 
beaming tranquillity —that dolce far niente, so 
southern, so infectious—the luxurious repose upon 
one’s own sensations—to be felt rather than seen, 
as if the balmy sunshine of his native Genoa lay 
soft around the indolent urchin, and the blue Medi- 
terranean was spreading to cradle the azure re- 
flected from above, before his enamored gaze! 
There is an admirable simplicity in the design. 
The boy is seated upon a rock, his box upon his 
knee and the left elbow very naturally resting on 
its lid, while over the back of the outstretched 
hand the mouse runs playfully along. The tone 
of the coloring is very harmonious, the position 
altogether graceful and easy, and the impression 
of the picture at once natural and pleasing. There 
is a class of subjects between the high ideal and 
the homely true, where the simplicity of mere na- 
ture is a kind of basis for sentiment, which are 
admirably calculated to enlist universal sympathy. 
The effect of such painting upon the mind is some- 
what like that of the poetry of Burns. Jeannie 
Deans and the heroine of the Premessi Sposi are 
characters which assimilate to the range of which 
we speak, in fiction. Murillo finely represents it 
in art. If we look upon one of his Madonnas— 
not as a Holy Family—but only as a mother and 
her child, their exquisite nature is enchanting, 
although as poetical or religious conceptions they 
disappoint; but there is a genuine humanity, a real 
natural beauty about them which excites love in 
the same proportion that more elevated composi- 
tions awaken veneration. This picture of Flagg’s 
belongs essentially to the same school. It aptly 
combines nature with sentiment, and thus gives a 
true glimpse of what may be called the poetry of 
humble life. It is evident that this artist excels in 
subjects like these. We hope he will devote him- 
self more earnestly to them. The picture which 
gained him the most reputation abroad was of a 
similar description—the “‘ Match Girl.” It was 
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just the thing which the countrymen of Gains- 
borough could instantly appreciate. Let Flagg 
work at this vein faithfully, and the result cannot 
be otherwise than highly satisfactory. He has 
proved in the picture we have noticed, that he can 
at happy moments throw aside the dry style of 
color to which he was formerly addicted, and 
emancipate himself from the trammels of imitation. 
He has labored under the disadvantage of having 
been a prodigy, for as a boy-painter he was the pet 
of the Bostonians, after a surfeit of injudicious 
though very natural admiration at the south, where 
his juvenile portrait of Bishop England excited no 
little wonder. As was to be expected, the youth 
soon began to work under the influence of love of 
approbation too exclusively to effect anything genu- 
ine. Fortunately he soon became a pupil of his 
uncle, Washington Allston, and enjoyed the ines- 
timable privilege of that master’s example and af- 
fectionate instructions for two or three years. He 
was by his side when he painted “‘Spalatro and 
Schedoni,’? and used to watch him as he started 
back from the canvas and threw himself into the 
attitade of the figure he was designing—which was 
his constant habit, and a fine illustration of nervous 
sympathy—the engagement of the whole man, body 
and soul, in his work. At the same period he 
painted “‘ Rosalie,” and Flagg is a witness to the 
fact that the inimitable head of that sweet creation 
was finished, contrary altogether to Allston’s usual 
practice, in three hours. 

The designs of Flaxman first revealed to Flagg 
the necessity of study, and the conversation of his 
gifted relative gradually opened to his view the 
immense treasures and far-reaching agencies of his 
profession. He lived for several months in the 
family of Channing, and passed many an evening 
in the society of the poet Dana. He frequently 
accompanied Allston in his walks, and the latter 
availed himself of every note-worthy object and 
impressive incident to urge some high or touching 
lesson. Especially did he endeavor to bring home to 
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the feelings of his pupil the religious tendencies of 
Art, and to make him realize the need of aspiration 
as an element of all greatness and exalted success. 
He stayed his inconsiderate criticisms, and on one 
occasion, wrote a beautiful little poem expressly to 


’ charge his nephew’s memory with the result of his 


own experience—that mere pleasure sought for its 
own sake was thoroughly unsatisfactory to an ele- 
vated mind. He described to him, when the 1ta- 
bors of the day were over, the tharacters of the 
interesting men he had met abroad, and portrayed 
to his imagination, as only an artist can, the beau- 
tiful women he had seen. Such was the education 
of Flagg, a rare and enviable one, considering its 
superiority to that which ordinarily attends the 
early life of our painters. Among the efforts of 
his novitiate, still remembered, are *‘ A Boy list- 
ening to a Ghost story from the lips of a Hag,” 
and a young Greek. At length he produced * Ja- 
cob and Rachel! at the Well,’? which evinced such 
merit that Allston said, ‘“Now you may consider 
yourself an artist.”’ A full length of a boy, exhi- 
bited at New York, caused him to be elected an 
honorary member of the National Academy; and 
a cabinet portrait of Madame Pico, in the charac- 
ter of Cenerentola, with Venetian architecture in the 
back-ground, won him favorable notice during the 
late successful operatic season. A picture of the 
*¢ Murder of the Princes,’? from Richard III., had 
before procured him the liberal support of Laman 
Read, through whose assistance he visited Europe, 
and gave three years to intercourse with artists and 
the study of the best works abroad. Flagg has 
suffered from ill health, and his efforts have been 
unequal and often wholly subservient to temporary 
necessities. In view, however, of the remarkable 
advantages he has enjoyed, and that maturity which 
only experience can bring, we cannot but look 
upon the happier specimens of his ability ts which 
we have referred, as pledges of yet more consistent 
exertions, such as will amply vindicate the promise 
of his boyhood and the fame of his lineage. 





THE BEAU’S STRATAGEM, 


(See Plate.) 


“ My lady-love, she does not know 
That day and night I watch for her; 
The doors are barr’d, the page is slow— 
Tl send by Cupid’s messenger.” 


He spoke, and from his bow there flew 
An arrow-missive, light and fleet; 
It won the open window through, 
And rested at his lady’s feet. 


It came like sigh upon the blast— 

But her quick ear has caught the sound, 
As like a humming-bird it passed, 

Then settled gently on the ground. 


) 


She sees it with her half-closed eyes, 
As on her aunt’s dark robe it fell ; 

But who will gain the tender prize 
Is more than Love or I can tell. 


The aunt, she has a puzzled air, 
And doubtless heard the arrow’s flight, 
And she may bend her glances where 
The precious scroll may meet her sight 


But while within our “ Book” they live, 
The matter thus in doubt may rest, 
To show that stratagems must give 
A world of trouble at the best. 
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Avmost within the modern precincts of the city 
stands an old frame edifice, which, however fami- 
liar it may have become, must once have been an 
object of interest to every observant frequenter of 


road. Its style of 





the beautiful drive, the B 
construction refers its date to colonial times, while 
its size, and the traces, not altogether Jost, of its 
costly finish, suggest that its original proprietors 
must have belonged to the highest aristocracy of 
their day. The front, which it presents to the 
road, is that of a spacious centre building, with a 
lofty gable and a large triple-arched window over 
the doorway, and two wings connected with it at 
the rear by narrow passages opening upon wide 
balconies, whose floors and ornamental railings 
have long disappeared. One of the wings alone is 
habitable, and the rude repairs by which it has 
been so kept, have destroyed every vestige of for- 
mer elegance. The other, looking too precarious 
even for that purpose, with its sunken roof and 
shattered walls, is desecrated to serve as a cow 
shed, while tufts of hay and blades of fodder pro- 
truding through the unglazed windows of the main 
building, betray the uses to which it has fallen. 
The small portion of the old domain stil) attach- 
ed to the house, ill supporting the title of a dairy 
farm, is equally marked with neglect and decay. 
The few worn-out fields afford to the miserable 
stock but a scanty and unwholesome pasturage ; 
the stone wall which surrounds what was once the 
garden, is broken into chasms partially filled, 
though not concealed, by masses of elder bushes 
and wild vines, and the garden ground itself is 
overflowed to a morass by a brook which was car- 
ried through it to supply a fish-pond. 
stream winds among the dock and plantain weeds 
of the untidy yard behind the house, and making a 
curve round the uninhabited wing, is carried by an 
artificial drain to a distance of fifty yards, where it 
empties under a sod-covered mound facing the 
This struc- 
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side windows of the main building. 
ture, which appears to subserve the purposes of a 
milk-house, is still in good preservation, having 
been built of materials more durable than those of 
the mansion itself. Its vaulted entrance is now 
filled by a rough wooden door, but beside it leans 
a large marble slab by which it once was secured. 
It is green with damp, and half overgrown with 
tangled grass, yet an inscription on it is still legible 
which designatee it as having belonged to the family 
burial vault. The it records is that of 
** WARRENDER.”? 


name 


MRS. A. 
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Ss 
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AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. 


REMINISCENCE. 
F. ANNAN. 


I know not whether the place bears its original 
appellation, or has lost it by a change of owner- 
ship. In its better era it was called Warrenton, 
and by that name it became familiar to my fancy 
in my schooldays, long before I had had any an- 
ticipation of what afterward occurred, that of being 
entertained under itsroof. One of my schoolmates 
belonged to the Warrender family, a sprightly 
beautiful girl, whose mother, a dashing widow, was 
the daughter of the head of the house, and who had 
spent her childhood amidst the gaieties and luxu- 
ries for which it was noted, as the seat of a family of 
great wealth and hospitality. Her descriptions of 
her old home and its festivities, and her undoubted 
familiarity with a style of living with which few of 
her young companions were acquainted, made her 
a person of consideration among them, even more 
than the cleverness that distinguished her in the 
school. I was two or three years her junior, but 
had always been regarded by her with especial 
favor and confidence, and when, at length, she 
was unexpectedly recalled by her friends, I often 
compared my dull school life and uninteresting 
associates with the pleasures of Warrenton, and 
with the lively, intelligent Julia Singleton. 

I was about seventeen, when, several years after 
forming this acquaintance, I was taken to the city 
by my father to be left under the protection of 
some relatives whilst he prosecuted a journey of 
importance and urgency. We found on stopping 
that the family were absent in the country, and my 
father was perplexed to determine how to dispose 
of me, for he was unwilling to leave me in the 
house alone with servants, and too much hurried to 
allow me to accompany him. In this emergency I 
thought of Julia Singleton, and ventured my assur- 
ance of a ready welcome from her when she 
should be found. I had heard a short time pre- 
vious, that she and her elder sister were the sole 
occupants of Warrenton, her mother having died 
in Europe a year or so before. 

It was easy to find a direction to a seat so long 
famous as Warrenton. We drove out, and whilst 
the carriage waited at the gate in front of the 
house, I had full opportunity to take a survey of a 
locality of which I had imagined so much. I was 
disappointed, for though it was still a handsome 
edifice, and though the garden and shrubberies 
were still trimly and tastefully kept, yet there were 
marks of decay discernible in all, as well asa look 
of quiet ard desertion not consistent with the con- 
dition of a large and fashionable establishment. A 
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venerable-looking, gray-haired colored man took 
in our names, and my friend Julia stepped out upon 
the portico to receive us. Her salutation was cor- 
dial, and my father, after I had presented him, 
briefly and frankly stated his difficulty, and begged 
to place himself under obligations by throwing me 
on her hospitality. 

Julia accepted the charge gracefully, saying that 
her sister and herself, as co-mistresses of the estab- 
lishment, would do their utmost for my enjoy- 
ment of my visit, but that, as they saw little com- 
pany, she feared I would find the old place less 
cheerful than she would desire it to be forme. Her 
manner was not deficient in kindliness, yet it had 
something of constraint and less of warmth than I 
had anticipated. A moment’s reflection, however, 
reconciled me to it, as a part of the change which 
intercourse with the world had wrought in her de- 
portment. 
ative girl, but a polished and dignified woman. 

My father left us, and soon afterwards we were 


She was no longer a careless and talk- 


joined by Katherine Singleton, the elder sister. In 
her fine classic features she resembled Julia ; both 
were brunettes, with full dark eyes and raven hair, 
but her figure was more majestically tall, and her 
countenance more thoughtful than that of my friend, 
while the tone of her conversation was too grave 
and intellectual not to cause her to be regarded 
with something of awe by a timid and unformed 
girl like myself. I did not feel at ease, though 
the splendor, at which I had prepared myself to 
be somewhat dazzled, was not presented to my 
view. The parlor in which we sat, and the eating- 
room communicating with it, were very simply 
furnished. Beyond these I could see nothing but 
closed doors and windows, and the whole house 
was as silent as if uninhabited. Except my com- 
panions the only living objects visible on the pre- 
mises were the old black man that had admitted 
us, and an equally ancient dame of the same color, 
who with feeble step and stooping figure was 
gathering herbs in the garden. 

Julia seemed to divine my impressions, and 
gradually she assumed her former frankness and 
gayety. Towards the close of the afternoon she 
conducted me through the garden and ornamented 
grounds, and amidst the conversation with which 
she sought to amuse me, she said,—*‘ You think 
Warrenton a very stupid old concern, don’t you? 
—no doubt you expected to find us living in great 
state, with a crowd of guests around us, and a re- 
tinue of servants, as in my grandfather’s time, and 
the few years that succeeded it. But those things 
are all gone by. The house was unoccupied for a 
long time, until our uncles gave us permission to 
take up our quarters in it. The rooms east of the 
hall, including the wing, which was formerly the 
library, we have left unopened, as they are alto- 
gether unfurnished. Those on the other side, with 
the west wing, in which are the kitchen and pan- 
try, we find sufficient for two solitary damsels and 
their suite of two old domestics.” 

I ventured to express my surprise at the choice 
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of her sister and herself in establishing themselves 
without protection in a place so destitute of neigh- 
bors. 

“Oh, as to that, it was our peculiar taste, and 
why should we not gratify it ?”? said she carelessly ; 
** Katherine has a mania for rural life and garden- 
ing, and I have one equally strong for reading 
novels and doing nothing. Here we can both in- 
dulge ourselves without restraint or interruption, 
for those who know us have always thought us odd, 
and oddities without much fortune are usually very 
little courted.”’ 

When twilight came on, the solitude and silence 
became almost oppressive. Miss Sing!cton left 
Julia and me to ourselves after tea, and when we 
had talked over our school friends and frolics, and 
discussed my limited experience of society, I felt 
ready to retire. Julia accompanied me to my 
chamber. 

When we had ascended to the second story, I 
observed that the large, arched window lighted a 
wide lobby over the hall, into which opened cham- 
bers on either side, while narrow passages branch- 
ed off, at the head of the stairway, to the wings. 
The apartment into which I was shown was the 
front one, on the west side above the parlor we 
had left. 

** This is the most cheerful chamber in the house, 
and the only one we have fitted up for guests,” 
said Julia; **I hope you will make yourself at 
home in it. Can I give you any assistance }—do 
not hesitate to ask for anything you may need, 
As I 
have already told you, our domestic force is rather 
limited. Katherine is head gardener and house- 
keeper, I am chamber-maid and waiting-maid, at 
your service, ready to receive your commands in 
either capacity; and all the other offices of the 
household are filled by our faithful Casar, except- 
ing, indeed, that of cook, for which poor old 
Judith’s hands and eyes still serve her, after a 
fashion ;’? and wishing me pleasant dreams, she 
bade me good night. 

The chamber was a large one, filled with hand- 
some old-fashioned furniture, and had evidently 
been arranged with care for my occupancy. Isoon 
snugly settled myself in bed, but the night was an 
exceedingly sultry one in the middle of June, and 
the air of the room was too close to allow me to 
sleep. I undrew the white dimity curtains of the 
bed and opened one of the front windows, but 
little to the increase of my comfort. I then thought 
of the side window near the head of my bed through 
which the western breeze might be admitted. I 
raised it and opened the door into the lobby, which 
was directly opposite to it, that a current of air 
might pass through the room, and returning to my 
bed I was soon in a sound sleep. 

How long I had slept I could not have guessed, 
when suddenly I awoke, and as I opened my eyes 
I had an indistinct perception, which I believed to 
be part of a dream, of a shadow passing the open 
door, across which the moonlight was streaming 


though you have no attendant but myself. 
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from the large window in the lobby. Two or three 
minutes elapsed, and then I heard a faint, muffled 
sound, as of a moving object, though it seemed too 
soft for that of human footsteps. It was followed 
by the appearance of a female form facing the 
broad, clear light, and pacing the floor with a 
gliding and almost inaudible tread. She wasclad 
in a long loose dress of white which hung over her 
feet, and her head was inclined forward with the 
chin resting upon the bosom. Thus she passed 
and immediately repassed the door, and I could 
distinguish that it was neither of the sisters, for 
though her height was the same as that of Miss Sin- 
gleton, the hair which fell over her forehead from 
beneath a smal! close cap was quite fair. A chill 
crept over me at the sight of a figure so spectral, 
under circumstances when any one timid and ima- 
ginative as I was must have been predisposed to 
fear; but ashamed of a terror which was allied to 
superstition, I restrained an impulse I felt to 
scream, and a second to bury my head under the 
counterpane. I lay perfectly motionless, with my 
eyes strained upon the lobby, and a third time 
she presented herself, no longer seeming self-ab- 
sorbed, but pausing before the doorway, and look- 
ing full towards me with deeply sunken eyes, which 
yet glittered with a cold, fixed lustre in the moon- 
light, and a face the most pallid, the most attenuated 
I had ever beheld. In a few seconds she moved 
noiselessly away, but the sickening dread I ex- 
perienced in that short time I would not attempt to 
express. I lay almost paralyzed, momently expect- 
ing a return of the appalling vision, but happily it 
came no more. Every tale of ghostly visitation I 
had ever heard, vividly recurred to my memory, 
and, sooth to say, my imagination had been well 
pampered with that sort of lore. I dared not to 
leave my bed to close the door, nor even move to 
draw the curtains around me, and a cold sweat 
bedewed my face at every motion of a moth or 
beetle against the windows, and at every light 
brushing of the tree boughs against the walls. It 
was near morning when from the sheer exhaustion 
of terror I again fell asleep. 

In the morning, though I could not satisfy my- 
self that the source of my uncomfortable night was 
the delusion of a dream, yet I was ready to be con- 
vinced that my eyes and my fancy together had in 
some measure deceived me, and notwithstanding a 
feverish headache from my mental excitement and 
my loss of sleep, I strove to assume a cheerful 
countenance to present at the breakfast table. 

** You know it is a creed with the old-fashioned 
gossips,’’ said Julia, ‘* that whatever is dreamed 
the first night in a strange house is to be verified. 
I suppose you have no objection go gratifying my 
curiosity by relating the experience of your slum- 
bers ?” 

** Unluckily for testing the truth of the creed,’’ 
I replied, ‘* I was silly enough to allow all possi- 
bility of dreaming to be put to flight by an unsocial 
visit I received,—it seems te me, at an early hour 
of the night. Is either of you a sleep-walker ?” 
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They both looked at me for a moment in surprise, 
and while the face of Julia slightly flushed, that of 
Katherine grew pale, and was instantly bent over 
her plate. I explained my reason for asking the 
question, and described my midnight visitant. 

** Only a ghost,’ said Julia with a laugh, evi- 
dently forced, which was not checked by a furtive 
sign of reproof from her sister ; ** old Judith affirms 
that the house is haunted, but Katherine and I are 
both too bold and matter-of-fact ever to be troubled 
with a sight of apparitions.” 

*< If we had supposed your imagination to be so 
active,”’ said Miss Singleton, * Julia might easily 
have prevented such unpleasant consequences by 
sharing your chamber.’’ 

** You may count upon my company to-night,” 
rejoined Julia ; ‘‘ and in the meantime rest perfectly 
easy that you will have no more such visitations.’ 

There was still a want of ease and assurance in 
the manner of both, and I felt confident that the 
subject was renewed between them, for on return- 
ing to the breakfast-room for my retieule, after 
having been left in the parlor by Julia, they were 
standing at a" window in low conversation, with 
looks expressive of deep anxiety. I certainly had 
received no satisfaction with regard to the source 
of my perplexity and alarm. 

The day passed heavily te me, for though Julia, 
whose powers of entertainment were remarkable, 
did her utmost to amuse me, my headache prevent- 
ed me from entering into the spirit of her conver- 
sation, and I tried both music and needle-work 
without relief to my depression. Once I took up 
a book, one of the wild romances that then com- 
manded the popular taste, but she playfully drew 
it from my hand, protesting against a course of 
reading calculated to spoil my “ sleep o” nights.’? 

At an early hour in the evening I proposed with- 
drawing to my chamber, and according to her pro- 
mise, Julia took possession of a small cot in a cor- 
ner of the room. My loss of rest the preceding 
night had prepared me for sleep, and in a few 
minutes the lively chat of my room-mate was lost 
upon my ear. - 

Abruptly again I was awakened, and this time 
with a full consciousness of what had disturbed 
me. A loud scream was echoing among the walls, 
which, had I been more familiar with the expres- 
sions of bodily suffering, would have struck me as 
one of extreme agony. Another followed, and 
then another, and I called loudly to Julia. I re- 
ceived no answer, and springing from my bed I 
crossed the room to arouse her. 1 passed my arm 
over the cot and found it empty. Then came 
another though a feebler scream, and I grouped 
my way to the door. It was lecked from the out- 
side. 3} could hear footsteps hurrying to and fro 
through the house, but none near my chamber, 
and I was too much frightened to call. I crept 
back to my bed, and leaning on my elbow looked 
out of the window at its head. I saw a light ex- 
tinguished suddenly in the stables, and heard, or 
fancied I heard, the roll of a rapidly driven vehi- 
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cle, of which I could not be certain, for the wind 
made strange noises about the large and decaying 
building. The moon had arisen and rendered dis- 
tinctly visible the burial-vault with its white slab, 
which, when I first saw it by day, seemed to me 
revoltingly close to the abode of the living, and 
now the sight of it added to my feelings of appre- 
hension and gloom. The screams had ceased, and 
once or twice I heard the tread of heavier feet 
than those seemed that had first caught my ear, 
and then al] was silent as the grave. 

At length I went to sleep, and when I awoke in 
the morning Julia was in the room, and dressed. 
She made no allusion to having left it, but her 
eyes were red and swollen, and delicacy prevented 
me from approaching the subject. She attempted 
to speak cheerfully, but it plainly was with effort. 

**Is your sister well this morning ?”’ I asked, at 
length, my sympathy getting the better of my 
caution. 

She looked into my face with a quick, sharp 
glance of scrutiny, and then replied simply, ‘* Not 
very well,—but I hope not seriously indisposed.’’ 
No allusion was made to any disturbance in the 
night, and I-had tact enough to busy myself with 
my toilette, assuming an air of indifference. 

Miss Singleton was not at the breakfast table, 
and I saw nothing of her during the morning. The 
gay spirits which Julia had supported the day be- 
fore. seemed entirely to have deserted her. She 
spoke little, and when she did it was with serious- 
ness and abstraction, and she frequently absented 
herself from me for a considerable time, naming her 
domestic engagements as excuses. After we had 
partaken of an unsocial dinner, she observed, ‘* The 
afternoon is oppressively warm, had we not better 
have a little sleep ?—you still complain of head- 
ache, and it may be of service to you.” 

I did not object, though I felt no inclination to 
sleep, and taking from the table the volume which 
she had jestingly interdicted the day before, I re- 
tired to my room. 

My headache grew more and more severe, and 
at length I determined to ask for some of the vari- 
ous remedies to be had in almost every house for 
such an ailment. I descended to the parlor, but 
found it vacant, and through the window I could 
perceive Katherine slowly walking with folded 
arms and downcast eyes in the garden. I did not 
wish to disturb her meditations, and returned to 
the upper story to look for Julia, whom I presumed 
to be in her own chamber. To this she had never 
introduced me, though I had several times seen 
her and her sister enter a room at the end of the 
passage leading to the east wing, and thither I 
went. I tapped at the door, and opened it on re- 
ceiving no answer, Evidently it was not a sleep- 
ing apartment. It contained no bed, and a piano 
stood in one of the recesses by the chimney, while 
the other contained a workstand, and small] shelves 
filled with books hung against the walls. I con- 
cluded it to be the private sitting-room of the sis- 
ters, I closed the door, and one beside it being 
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ajar, I gently pushed it back. It opened into a 
chamber. It was scantily furnished and darkened, 
but I could perceive that a bed, hung with white, 
which stood at the further side, was occupied. I 
advanced to it softly, expecting to find Julia, and 
reluctant to arouse her should she be sleeping. 

I had reached the bed and was bending over it, 
before I recognized, close beneath my own, by a 
bright streak of light streaming between the bowed 
shutters, the ghastly face which had so stricken me 
with horror on that first dreadful night of my me- 
morable visit ;—the same face, with its sharpened 
features and silvery hair, no longer wearing any 
semblance to life, but with its stony eyes set in the 
stare of a corpse ! 

I have often wondered, when I recall my feel- 
ings at that moment, that I had power left me to 
move from the spot, yet I had a consciousness left 
me of reaching my chamber and locking the door, 
and after that all was blank until I found myself 
lying across my bed with the setting sun shining 
in upon me. Two or three hours must have 
elapsed. Julia soon afterwards tried the latch of 
the door, and when I had admitted her, said that 
she had rapped once or twice, but that, as I had 
not answered she supposed me to be asleep. I 
declined going down with her, under plea of my 
headache; she did uot insist upon it, but brought 
me a bowl of tea, and hoping that a good night’s 
rest would cure me, she withdrew. She said no- 
thing about returning to share my room, and I 
fastened the door after her. 

I think that for the time my reason must have 
been unsettled by such a repetition of terror, for I 
took no note of how the time was passing, but sat 
on the side of the bed forming the most visionary 
conjectures as to whether the moving figure that 
had gazed in upon me, had been that of a spirit 
assuming the aspect of humanity, or was the inani- 
mate body I had just seen endowed with volition 
to be the agent of some mysterious revelation ; and 
as to whether the corpse itself might not have been 
an intangible apparition. I heard every stroke of 
the old clock on the staircase until midnight, and 
at that hour I believed I heard footsteps moving 
up and down the stairs, but my senses were too 
much confused to allow me any certainty of it. 
There had been no candles brought into the room, 
and the moon had not yet risen, so I was in entire 
darkness. All at once a reddish light flashed over 
the door and a portion of the wall, broken with 
transient shadows, and I turned hastily toward the 
side window through which itcame. It proceeded 
from the interior of the burial vault! The slab had 
been taken away, and I could recognize the old 
black man standing inside with a lantern in his 
hand, and two men descending the steps bearing 
an apparently heavy object between. Both had 
the air and dress of gentlemen. The light flashed 
upon their burden, revealing it to be a coin with 
a polished metallic plate upon the lid. They de- 
posited it against the wall, and then I distinguish- 
ed the two sisters, clinging to each other as they 
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stood on the steps. All were motionless for a 
few moments, and then they came out into the 
darkness. The light was extinguished in the 
vault, and I saw no more. 

Morning found me in the same state of mental 
bewilderment and prostration, but fortunately I 
was saved from betraying it. Whilst I was pre- 
paring for breakfast a carriage drove up to the 
gate, which proved to be that of my relatives in 
the city. They had returned the night before, 
and having learned from the servants where I had 
been left, they had sent at that early hour to claim 
their visit. The prospect of a removal from my 
trying position gave me instant relief, and I took 
leave of the sisters, thankful for their kindness to- 
wards myself, yet not knowing whether I should 
regard them with pity or suspicion. 

Young and inexperienced as I was, I held the 
obligations of hospitality too sacred to make my 
painful experience at Warrenton a subject of dis- 
cussion to others. It was many years before I 
ventured to speak of it, and long before then I had 
learned that the girls had Jeft it immediately after 
my visit. I never saw either of them again, though 
I frequently heard of their prosperity and happiness. 
Katherine married a gentieman of high political 
station, and Julia became the wife ofa distinguished 
officer in the navy. 

The first person towards whom I ventured to 
drop my caution was an old lady, whose judgment 
I valued, and on whose discretion I could rely. 

he heard me with deep attention and much sur- 
prise. 

*¢] knew those Warrenders well,’ she remark- 
ed, when I had finished my story; ‘* and I may be 
able to throw some light upon the mysterious in- 
cidents of your visit, which to me are not less in- 
teresting, because they can be rationally explained. 
Colonel Warrender, the head of the family, left 
three children, two sons and a daughter, the mother 
of Katherine and Julia Singleton, who was one of 
the most beautiful and accomplished women of her 
day. Henry Warrender, the elder brother, be- 
came a man of great consideration in the commer- 
cial world, while John, the younger, rose to emi- 
nence asa lawyer. Their sister was a woman of 
fashion, married to a gentleman of expensive habits, 
whose furtune she was but too willing to assist in 
squandering. He died young, leaving his widow 
with two little girls and a heavily encumbered 
estate. The loss of her husband and the embar- 
rassment of her affairs produced no change in 
Mrs. Singleton’s mode of life. Her house remained 
still the favorite resort of all the elegant idlers 
within the scope of its attractions, and at length 
the remnant of her husband’s wealth was gone. 
Her portion of her father’s estate, which had not 
before come into her possession, now was a re- 
source to her. It would have been a handsome 


competence to a prudent woman, but it was a 
much smaller share than those left to her brothers, 
a circumstance which was a source of disappoint- 
ment and common complaint with her, though an 
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unequal division of property in favor of male heirs 
was still sanctioned by general opinion. The 
business of the brothers made the city a more con~ 
venient residence for them, and Warrenton was 
placed at her command. Here, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of her family, she contrived to 
maintain the state supported by her father, with a 
magnificence altogether incompatible with her in- 
come. As she advanced in life and her relish 
failed for the amusements of youth, she imbibed a 
taste for gaming, which then unhappily was coun- 
tenanced by the most refined and influential wo- 
men in the world of fashion. Sums were lost and 
won at her house which would have been import- 
ant in the statistics of a public sink of vice. Under 
the infatuation of this. passion she soon exhausted 
her fortune. Her course at length became a 
theme of public reprehension, and at this time an 
affair occurred that caused much speculation in 
the city. Heavy checks in the name of Henry 
Warrender & Co. had been cashed at the banks, 
which were discovered to be forged, and from 
whom they emanated the most vigilant measures 
could not determine. At last suspicions rested 
upon one of the clerks of the establishment, and 
legal proceedings were instituted against him. He 
was cleared, but during the investigation a clue 
was accidentally given by which the parties inter- 
ested were enabled to trace the real offender. An 
attempt was instantly made to hush the matter up, 
but there were sharp-sighted persons as well as 
the Warrenders who were convinced of its being 
Mrs. Singleton. 

‘¢ One of the partners of the firm was a Scotch- 
man, named Macleod, a man of ungainly exterior, 
and stern, vindictive character, who had arisen 
from a low capacity to his present rank in the 
house. In his youth he had indulged a violent 
passion for the beautiful Eleanor Warrender, which 
she had treated with a degree of levity and scorn 
that had aroused the most evil impulses of his 
nature. When she became a widow he renewed 
his suit, and was repulsed with indignation as well 
as contempt. His time of revenge was now come. 
He held the forged paper in his possession, and the 
proof against her was at his command, No efforts 
could induce him to renounce his determination 
to follow her with the utmost rigor of thelaw. The 
Warrenders, by whom family pride was carried to 
excess, offered sums amounting to half their sub- 
stance to purchase his silence and save their name 
from such a blot; but he was inexorable, and it 
was said that Mrs. Singleton, on her knees, beg- 
ged his mercy, offering the hand he had so ardently 
sought, but was spurned with derision, and with 
an oath that to the day of his death his purpose 
should be unchanged. Flight alone was now left 
for her safety, and she disappeared. The impres- 
sion was that she had gone to Europe, but this I 
had reason to doubt, though where she really had 
found refuge was known to the brothers alone. I 
was on terms of close intimacy with Mrs. John 
Warrender, and I know that the family had means 
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of communication with her which such a distance 


would not have allowed. It was at the time of 


this disturbance that your friend Julia was recalled 
from school. Mrs. Singleton, with all her faults, 
had been a fond mother, and her children were 
devotedly attached to her. They remained under 
the protection of their uncles, going little into 
society, for they must have felt that notwithstand. 
ing their mental and personal attractions, the errors 
of their parent would doubtlessly have been visited 
upon them by neglect, or a still more painful 
curiosity. 

** After two or three years, it was whispered 
among the friends of the Warrenders that Mrs. 
Singleton’s health had failed her, and shortly after 
tidings were announced of her death. The family 
confirmed them by appearing in deep mourning. 
The girls, to the surprise of their circle, re-opened 


Warrenton, which had been vacant since their 
mother’s occupancy. Grief for the death of their 
mother and love of retirement were given as reasons 
for their seclusion. Might it not have been that 
the unfortunate woman had been brought home, to 
spend her last hours in the arms of her children ? 
Your story confirms the supposition. 

** Another circumstance which now recurs to my 
memory is still farther proof. When the old place 
was sold to the speculators who had been patient- 
ly waiting for the growth of the city to cut it up 
into building lots, the family vault was emptied to 
fill one in the Cemetery. It was then re- 
marked by the bystanders that one of the coffins 
bore the name of Eleanor Singleton, though it 
never had been communicated to the most confi- 
dential friends of the family that her remains had 
been brought thither for interment.” 
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Lives there but one whom fondly you call mine! 

Is every thought and feeling nicely twined 
Around the echo of a name, which, in the shrine 

Of thy young heart—with heav’nly pureness lined— 
Grows up a spirit shrub,—where hopes recline 

Living on sweets, in clusters close combined ;— 
And all thy cherished wishes, love-flushed, repose 
Upon that shrub, as bees on honeyed rose. 


Ofttimes the mere echo of that name brings, 
Streaming, in crystal gush around thine eyes, 

From love’s deep well those warm and pearly springs, 
When constant faith, in soft and balmy sighs, 

Ruffs the soul’s fountain with her zephyr wings 
And then in rapture on its bosom lies :— 

O, what must be the calm unuttered bliss, 

When heart meets heart to rest in love like this! 


Ah, name of one beloved! how oft the sounds,— 
, in whispering echoes sweetly wend 
Their secret, thrilling way ; and round, and round, 
Through all the heart’s canals, until they blend 
Their sweet angelic murmurs on the mound 
Where lies the lake of tears; which heav’nward send 





The absent self on burning wheels of light, 

At morn, at noon, and in the prayers of night. 
What's in a name ?—nothing '—except to those 
Whose souls are one, though they are far apart; 

Whose mutual thoughts some zephyr-spirit blows 
Around the garden-terrace of the heart, 
Until, like gossamer, they find repose 
On beds of eglantine ; from which they start 
Their twining tendrils, that grow strong, and flower, 
And for one name they weave a fragrant bower. 


What's in a name ?—nothing !—except to two, 
Who, like twin tulips on a sun-scorched stem, 

No sooner drink the light, and morning dew, 
Than each becomes a brilliant star-like gem ; 
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From languishing to death they live anew,— 
Fit to adorn the finest diadem ; 

So is the name of each to loving souls,— 

It is the light, the dew, which life controls. 


Alone, when wandering o’er the downy heath, 
When merry songsters with their music fill 

The scented atmosphere ; and near, beneath, 
Enchanting sounds arise from silver rill; 

And countless autumn scenes their charms bequeath ; 
And countless blossoms, dying, sweets distil ; 

Let but the name of one beloved arise, 

For it all nature’s love and beauty dies, 

And on its altar all is sacrifice. 


Amidst the gay and merry dancing throng, 
Where hearts beat lightly in the forms that seem 
To swim on music’s air; and glide along 
In one continuous, glad, angelic stream ; 
And eye meets eye in joy’s enchantment strong ; 
And all are blent—as though one radiant beatin ; 
Then let the name we love steal o’er our heart, 
And all that light in darkness will depart. 


The name we love, when forced to solitude, 
Is to ourself a host, to sound it o’er and o'er; 
The name we love, when with the multitude, 
Will quickly cast us on a lonely shore ; 
The name we love, when life’s wild tempests rude 
Around us sweep, is faithful to restore 
A holy calm; which, when affection shares, 
That name will turn again to sighs and tears. 


The name we love !—the lute-string of our thought,— 
Our hope’s rich banquet-house,—our heart’s deep cell, 
Where it luxuriates; from which is brought 
All that is dear, all that we cherish well,— 
The portrait of the soul, by spirit wrought 
Deeply on spirit, which no tongue can tell ; 
Yea, tis our life in life—our death in death,-- 
Our death in life,—our life in death! 
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Not long since there arrived, in a certain west- 
ern village, a young lady from near Boston, who, 
not having been thrown in the way of better em- 
ployment, had spent nearly all of her time for 
years in reading. Circumstances had brought her 
into the society of intelligent classes of persons, 
and the conversations of these gave her mind the 
habit of thinking on subjects of mere than ordinary 
interest, and induced her to read works of a phi- 
losophical character. Kant, Carlyle, Degerando, 
Goethe, Schiller, became her favorite authors, and 
she read them until she had quotations enough on 
her tongue’s end to frighten away half the men 
who approached her. 

Miss Phebe Gray (that was the lady’s name) was 
considered even at home a decided blue. She had 
early in life, so she said, been disappointed in love, 
and from that time had felt no more of the tender 
passion. Why she removed to the West was never 
clearly understood. Some were so malicious as to 
hint that marriageable young men were more plenty 
in that region. But this I must make bold to ques- 
tion, although some who knew her better seriously 
averred that she had no other motive for going west. 

Be that as it may, the advent of Miss Gray into 
Floraville created a good deal of sensation. The 
young men were at first very attentive to her, and 
warm in praise of her beauty and intelligence, 
while the ladies looked at her askance and could 
not be induced to say anything in her favor. 

*¢ She talks like a book,’? said a young man to 
his friend, in speaking of Miss Gray a short time 
after her arrival. 

** Or rather like ten books,’ replied the friend. 
‘* She uses me right up to nothing in no time with 
her Kant and Carlyle, and what does she call it— 
Gurtr?? 

** Yes, that’s it.” 

*¢ And the mischief knows what all. 
of the case is, I can’t stand her.’? 

**Nor I either. She makes me feel as small as 
a seed potatoe.”? 

** Do you think she knows what good manners 
are ?”? 

‘IT don’t know. Why ?”? 

** She made me feel as cheap as dirt last night. 
Before the whole company she said—‘ You’ve read 
Degerando, of course ?? and then coolly waited for 
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me to confess my ignorance.”’ 

** Did you do it ?”? 

**T had never heard of Degerando. 
I say ?”? 

** You could have pretended to be very familiar 
with him.” 


What could 
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‘*Humph! And been made to expose my igno- 
rance stil] farther, for she would have asked in the 
next breath if I remembered this or that passage. 
Hag she ever served you so ?”? 

** Not yet.” 

** Look out, then. 
three, and worry their lives half out of them.’ 

*¢ Perhaps they were particularly green.” 

One was young 


I’ve seen her corner two or 


** Not more so than you or I. 
Purdy, the lawyer, who knows a good deal about 
books. She exposed him cruelly. He was terribly 
mortified. He tried his beet to appear to know all 
about the authors whose names and books she in- 
troduced, but she understcod that it was all sham, 
and stripped him bare in little or no time.” 

This is but a specimen of the conversations that 
soon became current among the young men of Flo- 
raville, by whom Miss Phebe Gray soon came to 
be held in fear. There were three young physi- 
cians and as many young lawyers in the village, 
besides a score of young men who were clerks or 
storekeepers. In his profession or calling, each of 
these had enough to think and study about, and of 
course had little or no Jeisure for reading or trans- 
cendental philosophy. In law, the lawyers were 
thoroughly read, and the doctors in medicine ; and 
the storekeepers and clerks were reasonably well 
versed in the principles of trade, and followed 
diligently the calling to which they had devoted 
themselves. But for Kantean philosophy and Car- 
lyleisms they had no taste, and always looked a 
litle blank when they were introduced, as they 
invariably were by Miss Gray, who secretly enjoyed 
the annoyance she occasioned, 

The effect upon the mind of Miss Gray was as 
might be supposed. Before she came to Flora- 
ville, she had a very good opinion of herself; this 
good opinion, since her residence there of a few 
months, had increased very considerably. She 
felt herself superior to the common mass around 
her. In fact, she looked down upon the very élite 
of Floraville. 

No matter how skillfully the doctor managed a 
difficult and dangerous case of illness—no matter 
how profoundly versed in legal science the lawyer 
might be—no matter, in fact, how estimable in 
character and useful in his social sphere the indivi- 
dual who came in contact with Miss Gray, he was 
an object of contempt if not as thoroughly versed 
as herself in all the lore of modern authorship. 

Like all whose self-estimation is based upon at- 
tainments not used for the public good, Miss Gray 
considered herself of ten. times the consequence 
that really appertained to her. 
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Among the dwellers in Floraville was a young 
physician of quiet habits and retiring manners, 
named Philips. 
distinction, and therefore a hard student. For 


He was ambitious of professional 


literary and miscellaneous reading he had neither 
time nor taste. He went into company only occa- 
sionally, and then kept aloof from the gayer cir- 
cles. His reputation was that of a man of intelli- 
gence and a close thinker. Most of the young 
ladies held him in a kind of awe. 

Some months from the time Miss Gray arrived in 
Floraville elapsed before she obtained an intro- 
duction to Doctor Philips. Frequent allusions to 
him were made in her presence, all tending to 
give her an idea that he was a personage of higher 
intellectual character than any with whom it had 
been her fortune to meet in that benighted section 
of the country. All this made her anxious for an 
opportunity to measure swords with him and show 
him her superiority. Such an opportunity finally 
came. They were thrown together one evening 
in a private circle, into which Dr. Philips came 
without suspecting the presence of Miss Gray. He 
But a 
few minutes were suffered to elapse after the intro- 


was altogether unprepared for the meeting. 


duction, before the young lady opened her battery 
with guns double-shotted in order to cope with a 
supposed strong antagonist. 

** You have read, of course,’ she said, very 
early in the conversation, “‘ the article on moral 
suasion in the last number of the Quarterly. Don’t 
you think the writer has made his case perfectly 
clear ?”? 

Now, Doctor Philips had not looked into any 
*¢ Quarterly,’? except some medical Quarterly, for 
the last five years, and hardly knew the meaning 
of moral suasion. He was an honest, straightfor- 
ward sort of a man, and could affect nothing. All 
that was left him was to reply, with a slight blush, 
that he had not read the article to which she al- 
luded. 

** Ah, indeed ! 


I have not enjoyed an article so much 


Then you have lost an intellec- 
tual treat. 
for a long time. 
the author. It must be either Macaulay or Lord 
Brougham. The former, I should think, from the 
eloquent style in which it is penned. Whata clear 
thinker and brilliant writer that Macaulay is! You 
remember his article on Milton ?’’ 

To this question followed a pause, and the Doc- 
tor was compelled to say that he had never read 
the paper to which she alluded. 

** Have you not? I thought every one had read 
Macaulay. You, of course, have his Miscella- 
nies ?”? 

** No; I have not the pleasure of being at all 
familiar with him.’ 

‘*So much the more to be regretted. You do 
not know what you have lost. Macaulay is the 
most brilliant reviewer of the day. His articles 
glitter in thought’s jewels with the brilliancy of 
diamonds. He and Carlyle stand out prominently, 
yet each has a peculiarity distinctly his own, I 


I have been trying to make out 


need not tell you, doctor, what those peculiarities 
are.’’ 

Miss Gray looked smilingly at the doctor, and 
the doctor looked at her and smiled in return, but 
the smile of the latter was blended with confusion. 
He wished the young lady were distant a thousand 
miles. There were half-a-dozen persons present, 
and all were silent listeners of what was passing. 
For an hour at least did Miss Gray continue her 
attacks upon the doctor—they could be called no- 
thing else—much after this fashion, completely 
discomfiting him every time. When he got away 
he was in a fever of excitement, and vowed that 
he would in some way “ punish the ill-natured, ill- 
mannered girl.’’ : 

‘¢ Miss Gray was too much for you last night, 
doctor,”? remarked a friend who had witnessed the 
whole scene, on meeting him the next day. “I 
hardly think she was polite.” 

** Polite? No; she was downright ill-mannered. 
If that is a specimen of eastern good- breeding, save 
me from it, Isay. But I’ll punish the huzzy, see 
if I don’t.’’ 

** Hush, doctor; don’t call hard names. 
is not western good-breeding.”’ 

*‘It isn’t, I admit; but I feel outraged. She 
knew very well that I was a physician, not a lite- 
rary man, and that it wasn’t to be supposed that I 
could be familiar with Brougham, Carlyle, Macau- 
lay, and a host of others, both modern and ancient. 
If she were danger- 


That 


I have something else to do. 
ously ill, she would think much more highly of me 
were I to spend what leisure I had from my many 
professional engagements in reading about and 
studying her case instead of poring over her fa- 
vorite authors.’? 

‘No doubt of that in the world. 
you intend punishing her ?”’ 

**T can’t tell yet; but I°ll study out some me- 
I will neither forget nor 


But how do 


thod, depend upon it. 
forgive her.’ 

As Doctor Philips, who was particularly sensi- 
tive, took this matter a good deal to heart, his 
friends enjoyed the thing much more than they 
would have done, and annoyed him by constant 
allusions to it. His usual answer was, that he 
would ‘‘return the favor one of these days with 
interest.”’ 

Only a few weeks elapsed before he was again 
thrown into company with Miss Gray. As eagerly 
as a spider watches a fly did the young lady watch 
for her victim, and pounce upon him with almost 
as hearty a good will. Several who had themselves 
been victimized, gathered around, and other mem- 
bers of a pretty large party swelled the circle and 
became eager listeners. 

«¢ There is to be more sport here,’’ said one to 
his companion, as he saw the aspect of affairs. 
*¢ Miss Gray has caught another victim. It is Dr. 
Philips. Poor fellow! I pity him. Come, let us 
hear what is going on.”’ 

And they moved up and helped to increase the 
number of listeners. The sport proved to be a 
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little different from what had been expected. Dr. 
Philips had fully prepared himself for another at- 
tack with weapons equally as offensive as those 
which had been used against him. Before the lady 
had time to introduce any of her particular themes, 
the young doctor said—*‘ Since I had the pleasure 
of seeing you jast, I have enjoyed a rich intellec- 
tual treat.’? 

** Indeed !”? 
brightened. 

“Yes,” he resumed. ‘In the British and Co- 
lonial Medical Review for July, is an article that 
has interested me deeply. It is a philosophical 
inquiry into the causes why a man who has had 


The countenance of Miss Gray 


his arm or leg cut off feels his fingers and toes in 
the exact places where they had previously been. 
You are no doubt aware of this curious fact, Miss 
Gray ?”? 

Miss Gray looked blank, and gave a confused 
and reluctant negative. 

** Pardon me for having asked the question,” 
the doctor said; ** I know it is rude to ask such 
questions in conversation, but this fact is so com- 
monly known that I did not dream any one could 
be ignorant of it.’ 

The young lady bowed and looked still graver 
than before. 

** You are aware, of course,’ resumed the doc- 
tor, ** that the cause of this phenomenon is variously 
explained—some favoring one theory and some 
another. I have even heard the existence of a 
spiritual body within a natural body argued from 
this well-known fact—the advocates of this singu- 
lar idea contending that all sensation was in the 
spiritual body, and that this remained perfectly 
organized and susceptible of feeling even after its 
material covering was removed—that, in fact, it 
was the spiritual hand or foot that felt after the 
natural hand or foot was removed. Doubtless 
there is truth somewhere in this region of assumed, 
not fairly argued, conclusions. That our natural 
bodies are merely the clothing of or machines by 
which our spiritual and really substantial bodies 
act in the material world, I think may be true. 
What is your opinion, Miss Gray? You have, 
doubtless, as your mind is highly philosophical, 
thought a good deal on this deeply interesting sub- 
ject.” 

The young lady was cornered again, and had to 
own that her reading and habits of thinking had 
never led her to look at this subject. 

*‘It is a highly interesting one,’? resumed the 
Forages 
the connection between spirit and matter has re- 


doctor; ‘‘ none, in fact, can be more so. 


mained a problem; and this problem, as time ad- 
vances, we become more and more anxious to 
But IT am wandering from what I had in- 
I mentioned the writer in the re- 
view. You are aware, of course, that sensation 
has always been supposed to reside in the skin or 
outermost and extreme parts of the body. This, 


solve. 
tended saying. 


strangely enough, is denied by the writer alluded 
to. Feeling, he says, is in the sensorium; the per- 
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ception of this in the skin. That is, when I lay 
my hand upon an object, it is my brain, not my 
hand that feels its form. My hand seems, it is true, 
to feel, but this he argues is only an appearance. 
In the brain, he says, there is an epitome of the 
In fact, that the man resides in the 
sensorium, as to the minutest particulars, and 
merely communicates with the external world by 
means of the external senses, which make no part 
of the man really. The type of the hand, he says, 
is in the brain, or rather, the man’s real hand is in 
the brain, and this is the hand that feels when the 
physical appendages to the body bearing the same 
name come in contact with any object, and ap- 
pears to feel, This is his main position, and he 
brings in the fact that after a man has lost his hand 
he still feels the hand to be in the same place, as 
one of its proofs.’? 


whole man. 


‘* A very singular position, certainly,’? Miss Gray 
But 
she was not suffered to remain at her ease long. 
Doctor Philips saw that his effort to punish and 
humble the blue was thus far completely success- 
ful, and he did not mean to stop until his revenge 


remarked, with an air of assumed confidence. 


was complete. Gradually he went deeper, and in- 
troduced subjects appertaining to human physio- 
logy, yet managed to keep them sufficiently free 
from technicalities to enable any one te compre- 
hend them, and even to join in the conversation with 
interest, if even a smattering of anatomy had been 
acquired. But Miss Gray had not even a smatter- 
ing on the subject, and she was compelled to ex- 
pose her ignorance at every turn. 

With 
did the young physician continue to worry his vic- 
tim, for full an hour, and he did it with so much 
apparent good humor and unconsciousness, that 


the most consummate tact and coolness 


she dared not show any symptoms of being offend- 
ed. She understood, too, his meaning fully, and 
felt humbled. 
afterwards, when sober reflection came and she 


More especially was this the case 


saw how easy it was for any one to direct his or her 
mind to a particular course of reading and study, 
and thence be enabled to put to the blush another 
who had devoted an equal time to study, but in a 
different department of knowledge. 

As for the auditors who were present during the 
conversation, they were delighted. Miss Gray’s 
habit of victimizing every young man who ventured 
to converse with her was well known; and had 
been carried so far that almost every one felt out- 
raged. The incident soon became known through 
the village, and Doctor Philips was congratulated 
on all He had fought the conceited fair 
one with her own weapons, and completely dis- 
comfited her. 

For a time, Miss Phebe Gray was terribly mor- 
tified. But she had some good sense left, and this 
kept her from running away from Floraville. 

Many weeks did not elapse before the doctor 
and Miss Gray again met, and, as on former occa- 
sions, in company. So complete had been the 
discomfiture of the young lady, and so marked had 


hands. 
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been the effect upon her, that Doctor Philips half- 
regretted the severity of the lesson he had felt 
compelled to teach her. His victory had satiated 
him, and he was disposed to submit to the loss of 
a few of the laurels he had gained, in order to let 
the young lady recover in some measure the self- 
But Miss Gray felt no 


disposition to measure swords again with so skill- 


satisfaction she had lost. 


ful an antagonist. 

They met, and al] waited with interest to hear 
the commencement of another wordy war. But all 
The young lady was reserved 
Nei- 
ther introduced subjects, except of common inte- 


were disappointed. 
and polite, and so was the young physician. 


rest, and on these they conversed without any 
effort at display. Upon the whole, Doctor Philips 
was pleased with the interview, and Miss Gray was 
no otherwise affected. 

Soon afterwards they met again, and parted not 
only pleased with the interview, but pleased with 
each other. After this they met more frequently, 
whether by design or not cannot be said; but this 
much was certain, Doctor Philips read a few hours 
every week on subjects of general literature, and 
Miss Gray a few hours every day on scientific sub- 
jects, and those relating specially to animal and 
vegetable physiology. 

It was not long before people began to look at 
each other knowingly, when the young lady was 
seen on the doctor’s arm or the doctor seated by 
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the lady’s side. Certainly, they had become quite 
intimate in the space of a few months. 

This intimacy steadily increased, until the doc- 
tor ventured to make proposals of a very serious 
nature. A malicious spirit whispered in the lady’s 
ear, that now was the time to get her revenge ; but 
love was stronger than pride—she yielded a blush- 
ing and glad assent. 

Mrs. Doctor Philips, who has been a wedded 
wife for now about a year, is as little like the blue, 
Pheebe Gray, as can well be imagined. She is be- 
coming quite a favorite with the people of Flora- 
ville, young and old—what she was not formerly, 
by any means. Some said the doctor was a fool 
for marrying her: but that, we rather think, was 
a mistake, and he, we are very sure, will heartily 
agree with us. 

Among the various comments made upon the 
occasion of this marriage, was one that is worth a 
passing record. It was made by a young lady who 
had set her cap in vain for the doctor. 

‘* No matter who or what a young lady is,” she 
said, captiously, ‘if she hail from anywhere on 
the other side of the Alleghenies, and especially if 
from New England, she takes the pick of the beaux 
in spite of us. It is bad! All acknowledge 
that the western girls make the best wives, and all 


too 


take them when they can get no others; but let an 
eastern girl show her face among us, and see what 
profession is worth. She is snapped up in less than 


no time. Itis too bad!’ 
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A SEA SHELL. 


BY JEREMY JERMAYNE 


Sort echo of ocean!—who framed the dark epell— 
Who fashion’d the links of the bonds that enchain thee? 
' 


For ever within the precincts of thy shell, 


What mighty magician had power to restrain thee? 


Was it the prince of the dark rolling sea— 
Was it the Nereid’s, his az 
Who fettered thee here a memo 
Throug!’ al! ages—a!! lands—of the hoarse-sounding 


ire-eyed daughters, 
rial to be 


waters’ 


Or has memory prison’d some fair spirit here ?— 
Has she thus shadow’d forth the sweet powers of re- 
membrance, 
Which, though far from al! 
dear, 
Yet can paint on the 
blance ? 


joys which in youth it held 


, 


mind a clear-drawn resem- 


Then like them is my fate. Far away from the home 


And the scenes where in childhood my young thoughts 
would ponder, 
Alone on the wide world a stranger I roam, 
And in climes that I know not unheeded I wander 


PLA 


Yet still does the memory turn back its eye 
With a smile of regret, over visions portraying 

A time when my young heart ne’er knew asigh— 
When pleasures incessant around it were playing 


Or perchance thou'rt a spirit who hast chosen to dwell 
In a mansion adorned by thine own fairy fingers— 
Who hast stolen the dolphin’s bright hues for thy cell, 
And hast caught of its beauties the last ray that 
lingers. 


As the spirit of song heard the sounds of the wave 
When its dark depths trilled forth their most wil 
melody, 
She listen’d and tried the lov’d accents to save— 
Then planted them deep in a conch that lay nigh. 


And echo 1n ecstasy smiled on the deed, 
And ordained that the notes from the shell should not 
sever; 
And memory rejoiced—then forthwith she decreed, 
That though torn from the sea they should live on for 
ever. 














THE WATKINSON 


EVENING. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


Mrs. Mortanp, a polished and accomplished 
woman, was the widow of a distinguished senator 
from one of the western states, of which, also, her 
husband had twice filled the office of governor. 
Her daughter having completed her education at the 
best boarding-school in Philadelphia, and her son 
being about to graduate at Princeton, the mother 
had planned with her children a tour to Niagara 
and the lakes, returning by way of Boston. On 
leaving Philadelphia, Mrs. Morland and the de- 
lighted Caroline stopped at Princeton to be present 
at the annual commencement, and had the happi- 
ness of seeing their beloved Edward receive his 
diploma as bachelor of arts ; after hearing him de- 
liver, with great applause, an oration on the beau- 
ties of the American character. College youths 
are very prone to treat on subjects that imply great 
experience of the world. But Edward Morland 
was full of kind feeling for everything and every- 
body ; and his views of life had hitherto been tinted 
with a perpetual rose-color. 

Mrs. Morland, not depending altogether upon the 
celebrity of her late husband, and wishing that her 
children should see specimens of the best society 
in the northern cities, had left home with nume- 
rous letters of introduction. But when they ar- 
rived at New York, she found to her great regret, 
that having unpacked and taken out her small 
traveling desk, during her short stay in Philadel- 
phia, she had strangely left it behind in the closet 
of her room at the hotel. In this desk were de- 
posited all her letters, except two which had been 
offered to her by friends in Philadelphia. The 
young people, impatient to see the wonders of 
Niagara, had entreated her to stay but a day or 
two in the city of New York, and thought these 
two letters would be quite sufficient for the present. 
In the meantime she wrote back to the hotel, re- 
questing that the missing desk should be forwarded 
to New York as soon as possible. 

On the morning after their arrival at the great 
commercial metropolis of America, the Morland 
family took a carriage to ride round through the 
principal parts of the city, and to deliver their two 
letters at the houses to which they were addressed, 
and which were both situated in the region that 
lies between the upper part of Broadway and the 
North River. In one of the most fashionable 
streets they found the elegant mansion of Mrs. St. 
Leonard ; but on stopping at the door, were in- 
formed that its mistress was not at home. They 
then left the introductory letter, (which they had 
prepared for this mischance, by inclosing it in an 
envelope with a card,) and proceeding to another 
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street considerably farther up, they arrived at the 
dwelling of the Watkinson family, to the mistress 
of which the other Philadephia letter was directed. 
It was one of a large block of houses all exactly 
alike, and all shut up from top to bottom, accord- 
ing to a custom more prevalent in New York than 
in any other city. 

Here they were also unsuccessful; the servant 
who came to the door telling them that the ladies 
were particularly engaged and could see no com- 
pany. So they left their second letter and card 
and drove off; continuing their ride till they reach- 
ed the Croton water works, which they quitted the 
carriage to see and admire. On returning to the 
hotel, with the intention after an hour or two of 
rest to go out again, and walk till near dinner-time, 
they found waiting them a note from Mrs. Wat- 
kinson, expressing her regret that she had not been 
able to see them when they called; and explaining 
that her family duties always obliged her to deny 
herself the pleasure of receiving morning visitors, 
and that her servants had general orders to that 
effect. But she requested their company for that 
evening, (naming nine o'clock as the hour,) and 
particularly desired an immediate answer. 

‘*T suppose’’—said Mrs. Morland—‘“ she intends 
asking some of her friends to meet us, in case we 
accept the invitation; and therefore is naturally 
desirous of a reply as soon as possible. Of course 
we will not keep her in suspense. Mrs. Denham, 
who volunteered the letter, assured me that Mrs. 
Watkinson was one of the most estimable women 
in New York, and a pattern to the circle in which 
she moved. It seems that Mr. Denham and Mr. 
Watkinson are connected in business. Shall we 
go?’ 

The young people assented, saying they had no 
doubt of passing a pleasant evening. 

The billet of acceptance having been written, it 
was sent off immediately, entrusted to one of the 
errand-goers belonging to the hotel, th® it might 
be received in advance of the next hour for the 
dispatch-post—and Edward Morland desired the 
man to get into an omnibus with the note that no 
time might be lost in delivering it. ‘‘It is but 
right’’—said he to his mother—*‘ that we should 
give Mrs. Watkinson an ample opportunity of 
making her preparations, and sending round to 
invite her friends.”’ 

‘* How considerate you are, dear Edward’’—said 
Caroline—‘‘ always so thoughtful of every one’s 


convenience. What an excellent husband you will 
make. Your college friends must have idolized 
you.”’ 
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‘* No’’—said Edward—‘‘ they called me a prig.’? 
Just then a remarkably handsome carriage drove 
up to the private door of the hotel. From it 
alighted a very elegant woman, who in a few mo- 
ments was ushered into the drawing-room by the 
head waiter, and on his designating Mrs. Morland’s 
family, she advanced and gracefully announced 
herself as Mrs. St. Leonard. This was the lady 
at whose house they fad left the first letter of intro- 
duction. She expressed her regret at not having 
been at home when they called; but said that on 
finding their letter, she had immediately come 
down to see them, and to engage them for the 
evening. ‘* To night’’—said Mrs. St. Leonard— 
**T expect as many friends as I can collect fora 
summer-party. ‘The occasion is the recent mar- 
riage of my niece, who with her husband has just 
returned from their bridal excursion, and they will 
be soon on their way to his residence in Baltimore. 
I think I can promise you an agreeable evening, 
as | expect some very delightful people, with whom 
I shall be most happy to make you acquainted.” 

Edward and Caroline exchanged glances, and 
could not refrain from looking wistfully at their 
mother, on whose countenance a shade of regret 
was very apparent. After a short pause she re- 
plied to Mrs. St. Leonard—‘“ [ am truly sorry to 
say, that we have just answered in the affirmative 
a previous invitation for this very evening.”’ 

“‘T am indeed disappointed”—said Mrs. St. 
Leonard, who had been looking approvingly at the 
prepossessing appearance of the two young people. 
**Js there no way in which you can revoke your 
compliance with this unfortunate first invitation— 
at least, | am sure, it is unfortunate for me. What 
a vexatious contre-temps that I should have chanced 
to be out when you called; thus missing the piea- 
sure of seeing you at once, and securing that of 
your society for this evening? ‘The truth is, I was 
disappointed in some of the preparations that had 
been sent home this morning, and I had to go my- 
self and have the things rectified, and was detained 
away longer thanI expected. May I ask to whom 
you are engaged this evening? Perhaps I know 
the lady—if so, I should be very much tempted to 
go and beg you from her.” 

“The lady is Mrs. John Watkinson’’—replied 
Mrs. Morland—‘‘ Most probably she will invite 
some of her friends to meet us.” 

‘* Thatof course” —answered Mrs. St. Leonard 
—‘‘T am really very sorry—and I regret to say 
that I do not know her at all.’’ 

‘** We shall have to abide by our first decision”— 
said Mrs. Morland—'‘ By Mrs. Watkinson, men- 
tioning in her note the hour of nine, it is to be pre- 
sumed she intends asking some other company. I 
cannot possibly disappoint her. I can speak feelingly 
as to the annoyance (for I have known it by my own 
experience) when after inviting a number of my 
friends to meet some strangers, the strangers have 
sent an excuse almost at the eleventh hour. I 
think no inducements, however strong, could tempt 
me to do so myself.” 
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“*T confess that you are perfectly right’’—said 
Mrs. St. Leonard—‘‘I see you must go to Mrs. 
Watkinson. But can you not divide the evening, 
by passing a part of it with her and then finishing 
with me.”’ 

At this suggestion the eyes of the young people 
sparkled, for they had become delighted with Mrs. 
St. Leonard, and imagined that a party at her 
house must be every waycbarming. Also, parties 
were novelties to both of them. 

‘*If possible we will do so’’—answered Mrs. 
Morland—‘‘ and with what pleasure I need not as- 
sure you. We leave New York to-morrow, but 
we shall return this way in September, and will 
then be exceedingly happy to see more of Mrs. St. 
Leonard.” 

After a little more conversation Mrs. St. Leonard 
took her leave, repeating her hope of still seeing 
her new friends at her house that night; and en- 
joining them to let her know as soon as they re- 
turned to New York on their way home. 

Edward Morland handed her to her carriage, 
and then joined his mother and sister in their com- 
mendations of Mrs. St. Leonard, with whose ex- 
ceeding beauty were united a countenance beaming 
with intelligence, and a manner that put every one 
at their ease immediately. 

‘* She is an evidence’’—said Edward—‘‘ how 
superior our women of fashion are to those of 
Europe.” 

**Wait, my dear son”—said Mrs. Morland—‘‘ till 
you have been in Europe, and had an opportunity 
of forming an opinion on that point (as on many 
others) from actual observation. For my part, I 
believe that in all civilized countries the upper 
classes of people are very much alike, at least in 
their leading characteristics.”’ 

‘* Ah! here comes the man that was sent to Mrs. 
Watkinson”—said Caroline Morland. ‘‘I hope 
he could not find the house and has brought the 
note back with him. We shall then be able to go 
at first to Mrs. St. Leonard’s, and pass the whole 
evening there.” 

The man reported that he Aad found the house, 
and had delivered the note into Mrs. Watkinson’s 
own hands, as she chanced to be crossing the entry 
when the door was opened; and that she read it 
immediately, and said ‘‘ Very well.” 

‘* Are you certain that you made no mistake in 
the house’’—said Edward—‘‘and that you really 
did give it to Mrs. Watkinson ?”’ 

‘* And it’s quite sure I am, sir’’—replied the 
man—‘‘when I first came over from the ould 
country I lived with them awhile—and though 
when she saw me to-day, she did not let on that 
she remembered my doing that same, she could 
not help calling me Jeames. Yes, the rale words 
she said when I handed her the billy-dux was, 
‘ very well, Jeames.’ ”’ 

** Come— come’ —said Edward, when they 
found themselves alone—“‘ let us look on the bright 
side. If we do not find a large party at Mrs. Wat- 
kinson’s, we may in all probability meet some very 
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agreeable people there, and enjoy the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul. We may find the Watkin- 
son house so pleasant as to leave it with regret even 
for Mrs. St. Leonard’s.”’ 

**1 do not believe Mrs. Watkinson is in fashion- 
able society’*—said Caroline—‘‘ or Mrs. St. Leon- 
ard would have known her. I heard some of the 
ladies here talking last evening of Mrs. St. Leonard, 
and I feund from what they said that she is among 
the élite of the élite.”’ 

** Even if she is’’—observed Mrs. Morland— 
**are polish of manners and cultivation of mind 
confined exclusively to persons of that class ?” 

‘*Certainly not’?—said Edward —‘‘ the most 
talented and refined youth at our college, and he 
in whose society I found the greatest pleasure, 
was the son of a bricklayer.”? 

In the ladies’ drawing-room, after dinner, the 


Morlands heard a conversation between several of 


the female guests, who all seemed to know Mrs. 
St Leonard very well by reputation, and they 


te 


talked of her party that was to ‘‘ come off” on this 
evening. 

‘* | hear?’—said one lady—‘‘ that Mrs. St. Leon- 
ard is to have an unusual number of lions.”? 

She then proceeded to name a gallant general, 
with his elegant wife and accomplished daughter ; 
a celebrated commander in the navy ; two highly 
distinguished members of congress, and even an 
ex-president. Also several of the most eminent 
among the American literati, and two first-rate 
artists. 

Edward Morland felt as if he could say—‘‘ Had 
I three ears I’d hear thee.’* 

* Such a woman as Mrs. St. Leonard can al- 
ways command the best lions that are to be found’’ 
—observed another lady. 

‘** And then’’—said a third—*‘‘ I have been told, 
tha: she has such exquisite taste in lighting and 
embellishing her always elegant rooms. And her 
supper table, whether for summer or winter par- 
ties, is so beautifully arranged; all the viands are 
so delicious, and the attendance of the servants so 
perfect—and Mrs. St. Leonard does the honors 
with so much ease and tact.’? 

‘* Some friends of mine that visit her’’—said a 
fourth lady—‘“‘ describe her parties as absolute per- 
fection. She always manages to bring together 
those persons that are best fitted toenjoy each other’s 
conversation. Suill no one is overlooked or neg- 
lected. Then everything at her re-unions is so 
well proportioned—she has just enough of music, 
and just enough of whatever amusement may add 
to the pleasure of her guests ; and still there is no 
appearance of design or management on her part.”’ 

** And better than all’’—said the lady who had 
spoken first—‘‘ Mrs. St. Leonard is one of the 
kindest, most generous, and most benevolent of 
women—she does good in every possible way.” 

**1I can listen no longer’’—said Caroline to Ed- 
ward, rising to change her seat—‘‘ If I hear any 
more I shall absolutely hate the Watkinsons. 
How provoking that they should have sent us the 
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first invitation. If we had only thought of waiting 
till we could hear from Mrs. St. Leonard !”’ 

‘* For shame, Caroline’’—said her brother— 
** how can you talk so of persons you have never 
seen, and to whom you ought to feel grateful for 
the kindness of their invitation; even if it has in- 
terfered with another party, that I must confess 
seems to offer unusual attractions. Now | have a 
presentiment that we shall find the Watkinson 
part of the evening very enjoyable.” 

As soon as tea was over, Mrs. Morland and her 
daughter repaired to their toilettes. Fortunately, 
fashion as well as good taste, has decided that, at 
a summer-party, the costume of the ladies should 
never go beyond an elegant simplicity. There- 
fore our two ladies in preparing for their intended 
appearance at Mrs. St. Leonard’s, were enabled to 
attire themselves in a manner that would not seem 
out of place in the smaller company they expected 
to meet at the Watkinsons. Over an under-dress 
of lawn, Caroline Morland put on a white organdy 
trimmed with lace, and decorated with bows of 
pink ribbon. At the back of her head was a wreath 
of fresh and beautiful pink flowers, tied with a 
similar ribbon. {rs. Morland wore a black grena- 
dine over a satiny and a lace cap trimmed with 
white. 

It was but a quarter past nine o’clock when their 
carriage stopped at the Watkinsondoor. ‘The front 
of the house looked very dark. Notaray gleamed 
through the Venetian shutters, and the glimmer 
beyond the fan-light over the door was almost im- 
perceptible. Afier the coachman had rung several 
times, an Irish girl opened the door, cautiously, (as 
Irish girls always do.) and admitted them into the 
entry, where one light only was burning in a 
branch lamp. ‘‘ Shall we go up stairs ?”°—said Mrs. 
Morland. ‘‘ And what for would ye go up stairs ?”’ 
—said the girl in a pert tone—‘‘ It’s all dark there, 
and there’s no preparations. Ye can lave your 
things here a hanging on the rack. Is it a party 
ye’re expecting? Blessed are them what expects 
nothing ”? 

The sanguine Edward Morland looked rather 
blank at this intelligence, and his sister whispered 
to him—‘‘ We’ll get off to Mrs. St. Leonard’s as 
soon as we possibly can. When did you tell the 
coachman to come for us ?”? 

‘* At half past ten’’—was the brother’s reply. 

‘Oh! Edward, Edward!—she exclaimed— 
** And I dare say he will not be punctual. He may 
keep us here till eleven.” 

“Courage, mes enfans’’—said their mother—“ e¢ 
parlez plus doucement.”? 

The girl then ushered them into the back par- 
lor, saying—** Here’s the company.” 

The room was large and gloomy. A checquered 
mat covered the floor, and all the furniture was 
encased in striped calico covers, and the lamps, 
mirrors, &c., concealed under green gauze. The 
front parlor was entirely dark, and in the back 
apartment was no other light than a shaded lamp 
on a large centre-table, round which was assem- 
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bled a circle of children of all sizes and ages. On 
a backless, cushionless sofa sat Mrs. Watkinson, 
and a young lady, whom she introduced as her 
daughter Jane. And Mrs. Morland in return pre- 
sented Edward and Caroline. 

** Will you take the rocking-chair, ma’am ?”/— 
inquired Mrs. Watkinson. 

Mrs. Morland declining the offer, the hostess 
took it herself, and see-sawed on it nearly the 
whole time. It was a very awkward, high-legged, 
crouch-backed rocking-chair, and shamefully un- 
provided with anything in the form of a footstool. 

‘** My husband is away, at Boston, on business” 
—said Mrs. Watkinson. ‘‘I thought at first, 
ma’am, I should not be able to ask you here this 
evening, for it is not our way to have company in 
his absence ; but my danghter Jane over-persuaded 
me to send for you.’’ 

** What a pity’—thought Caroline. 

‘* You must take us as you find us, ma’am’”— 
continued Mrs. Watkinson. ‘‘ We use no cere- 
mony with anybody ; and our rule is never to put 
ourselves out of the way. We do not give parties 
(looking at the dresses of the ladies). Our first 
duty is to our children, and we cannot waste our 
substance on fashion and folly. They'll have cause 
to thank us for it when we die.’’ 

Something like a sob was heard from the centre- 
table, at which the children were sitting, and a boy 
was seen to hold his handkerchief to his face. 

** Joseph, my child'’—said his mother,—‘‘ do 
not cry. You have no idea, ma’am, what an ex- 
traordinary boy that is. You see how the bare 
mention of such a thing as our deaths has over- 
come him.” 

There was another sob behind the handkerchief, 
and the Morlands thought it now sounded very 
much like a smothered laugh. 

‘*As I was saying, ma’am’”—continued Mrs. 
Watkinson—‘‘ we never give parties. We leave 
all sinful things to the vain and foolish. My daugh- 
ter Jane has been telling me, that she heard this 
morning of a party that is going on to-night at the 
widow St. Leonard’s. Itis only fifteen years since 
her husband died. He was carried off witha three 
day’s illness, but two months afier they were mar- 
ried. I have had a domestic that lived with them 
at the time, so I know all about it. And there 
she is now, living in an elegant house, and riding 
in her carriage, and dressing and dashing, and 
giving parties, and enjoying life, as she calls it. 
Poor creature, how I pity her! Thank heaven, 
nobody that J know goes to her parties. If they 
did I would never wish to see them again in my 
house. It is an encouragement to folly and non- 
sense—and folly and nonsense are sinful. Do not 
you think so, ma’am?’’ 

‘If carried too far they may certainly become 
so”’—replied Mrs. Morland. 

‘* We have heard’’—said Edward—‘‘ that Mrs. 
St. Leonard, though one of the ornaments of the 
gay world, has a kind heart, a beneficent spirit and 
a liberal hand.” 
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**T know very little about her”—replied Mrs. 
Watkinson, drawing up her head—‘‘and I have 
not the least desire to know any more. It is well 
she has no children; they'd be lost sheep if bréught 
up in her fold. For my part, ma‘am’’—she con- 
tinued — turning to Mrs. Morland—‘‘I am quite 
satisfied with the quiet joys of a happy home. And 
no mother has the least business with any other 
pleasures. My innocent babes know nothing about 
plays, and balls, and parties; and they never shall. 
Do they look as if they had been accustomed to a 
life of pleasure ?”? 

They certainly did not; for when the Morlands 
took a glance at them, they thought they had never 
seen youthful faces that were less gay, and indeed 
less prepossessing. ‘There was not a good feature 
or a pleasant expression among them all. Edward 
Morland recollected his having often read, ‘‘ that 
childhood is always lovely.”” But he saw that the 
juvenile Watkinsons were an exception to the rule. 

‘* The first duty of a mother is to her children” 
—repeated Mrs. Watkinson. ‘‘ Till nine o'clock, 
my daughter Jane and myself are occupied every 
evening in hearing the lessons that they have 
learnt for to-morrow’s school. Before that hour 
we can receive no visitors, and we never have com- 
pany to tea, as that would interfere too much with 
our duties. We had just finished hearing these 
lessons when you arrived. Afterwards the children 
are permitted to indulge themselves in rational 
play, for I permit no amusement that is not also 
instructive. My children are so well trained, that 
even when alone their sports are always serious.’’ 

Two of the boys glanced slyly at each other, 
with what Edward Morland comprehended as an 
expression of pitch-penny and marbles. 

‘They are now engaged at their game of as- 
tronomy’’—continued Mrs. Watkinson. ‘* They 
have also a set of geography cards, and a set of 
mathematical cards. It is a blessed discovery, the 
invention of these educationary games ; so that even 
the play-time of children can be turned to account. 
And you have no idea, ma‘am, how they enjoy 
them.”’ 

Just then the boy Joseph rose from the table, 
and stalking up to Mrs. Watkinson, said to her— 
‘* Mamma, please to whip me.”’ 

At this unusual request the visitors looked much 
amazed, and Mrs. Watkinson replied to him— 
‘* Whip you my best Joseph—for what cause? I 
have not seen you do anything wrong this evening, 
and you know my anxiety induces me to watch my 
children all the time.’’ 

‘** You could not see me”—answered Joseph— 
‘* for I have not done anything very wrong. But 
I have had a bad thought, and you know Mr. Iron- 
rule says that a fault imagined is just as wicked as 
a fault committed.” 

‘*You seeg ma’am, what a good memory he 
has’’—said Mrs. Watkinson aside to Mrs. Mor- 
land. ‘‘But my best Joseph, you makesyour 
mother tremble. What fault have you imagined ! 
What was your bad thought ?”’ 
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** Ay’? —said another boy — ‘‘ What's your 
thought like?” 

‘*My thought’’—said Joseph —‘‘ was ‘ Con- 
fougd all astronomy, and I could see the man hang- 
ed that made this game.’ ’’ 

Oh! my child”—exclaimed the mother—stop- 
ping her ears—‘‘ I am indeed shocked. I am glad 
you repented so immediately.” 

“*Yes”*—returned Joseph—‘‘ but I am afraid 
my repentance won't last. If I am not whipped, 
I may have these bad thoughts whenever I play at 
astronomy, and worse still at the geography game. 
Whip me, ma’, and punish me as I deserve. There’s 
the rattan in the corner: I'll bring it you myself.” 

**Excellent boy!'’ —said his mother—'‘ You 
know I always pardon my children when they are 
so candid as to confess their faults.’’ 

** So you do”—said Joseph—‘‘ but a whipping 
will cure me better.”’ 

‘*T cannot resolve to punish so conscientious a 
child’’—said Mrs. Watkinson. 

‘* Shall | take the trouble off your hands ?’’—in- 
quired Edward, losing all patience in his disgust at 
the sanctimonious hypocrisy of this young Blifl— 
** It is such a rarity for a boy to request a whipping, 
that so remarkable a desire ought by all means to 
be gratified.” 

Joseph turned round and made a face at him. 

‘* Give me the rattan’’—said Edward, half laugh- 
ing, and offering to take it outof his hand. ‘“ [ll 
use it to your full satisfaction.’’ 

The boy thought it most prudent to stride off 
and return to the table, and ensconce himself among 
his brothers and sisters; some of whom were star- 
ing with stupid surprise, others were whispering 
and giggling in the hope of seeing Joseph get a 
real flogging. 

Mrs. Watkinson having bestowed a bitter look 
on Edward, hastened to turn the attention of his 
mother to something else. ‘* Mrs. Morland’’—said 
she—‘‘ allow me to introduce you to my youngest 
hope.” She pointed to a sleepy boy about five 
years old, who with head thrown back and mouth 
wide open, was slumbering in his chair. 

Mrs. Watkinson’s children were of that uncom- 
fortable species who never go to bed ; at least never 
without all manner of resistance. All her boasted 
authority was inadequate to compel them; they 
never would confess themselves sleepy ; always 
wanted to ‘‘ sit up,’’ and there was anightly scene 
of scolding, coaxing, threatening and mancuvring 
to get them off. 

**I declare’—said Mrs. Watkinson — “‘ dear 
Benny is almost asleep. Shake him up, Christo- 
pher. I want him to speak a speech. His school- 
mistress takes great pains in teaching her little 
pupils to speak, and stands up herself and shows 
them how.”? 

The child having been shaken up hard, (two or 
three others helping Christopher,) rubbed his eyes 
and began to whine. His mother went to him, 
took him on her lap, hushed him up, and began to 
coax him. This done, she stood him on his feet 
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before Mrs. Morland, and desired him to speak a 
speech for the company. The child put his thumb 
into his mouth, and remained silent. 

“*Ma’’—said Jane Watkinson—“‘ you had bet- 
ter tell him what speech to speak.’ 

‘*Speak Cato or Plato*”?—said his mother. 
‘*Which do you call it? Come now, Benny— 
how does it begin? ‘You are quite right and 
reasonable, Plato.? That’s it.” 

‘* Speak Lucius’—said his sister Jane. ‘*‘ Come 
now, Benny—say ‘your thoughts are turned on 
peace.’ *”? 

The little boy looked very much as if they were 
not, aud as if meditating an outbreak. 

‘*No no—”—exclaimed Christopher—‘‘ let him 
say Hamlet. Come now, Benny—‘ To be or not 
be.’ »? 

“It an’t to be at all’—cried Benny—‘‘and I 
won’t speak the least bit of it for any of you. I 
hate that speech.” 

‘* Only see his obstinacy’?—said the solemn Jo- 
seph, ‘‘ And is he to be given up to?” 

‘*Speak anything, Benny”—said Mrs. Watkin- 
son—*‘ anything so that it is only a speech.”? 

All the Watkinson voices now began to clamor 
violently at the obstinate child—*‘ Speak a speech ! 
speak a speech !—speak a speech!”? But they had 
no more eflect than the reiterated exhortations with 
which nurses confuse the poor heads of babies, 
when they require them to ‘‘shake a day-day— 
shake a day-day !”? 

Mrs. Morland now interfered, and begged that 
the sleepy little boy might be excused; on which 
he screamed out that ‘‘ he wasn’t sleepy at all, and 
would not go to bed ever.” 

**T never knew any of my children behave so 
before””—said Mrs. Watkinson. ‘‘ They are always 
models of obedience, ma’am. A look is sufficient 
for them. And I must say that they have in every 
way profited by the education we are giving them. 
It is not our way, ma’am, to wasie our money in 
parties and fooleries, and fine furniture and fine 
clothes, and rich food, and all such abominations. 
Our first duty is to our children, and to make them 
learn everything that is taught in the schools. If 
they go wrong, it will not be for want of educa- 
tion. Hester, my dear, come and talk to Miss 
Morland in French.’? 

Hester (unlike her little brother that would not 
speak a speech) stepped boldly forward, and ad- 
dressed Caroline Morland with —‘‘ Parlez-vous 
Francois, mademoiselle? Comment vous portez- 
vous? Comment seva madame votre mére? Aimez- 
vous la musique? <Aimez-vous la danse? Bon jour 
—bon soir—bon repos. Comprenez-vous 2”? 

To this tirade, uttered with great volubility, 
; Miss Morland made no other reply than—‘*Oui— 
2 je comprens,”” 

‘Very well, Hester—very well, indeed””—said 
’ Mrs. Watkinson. ‘‘ You see, ma’am’’—turning 
; to Mrs. Morland—‘‘how very fluent she is in 
? French; and she has only been learning eleven 
i quarters.”? 
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After considerable whispering between Jane and 
her mother, the former withdrew, and sent in by 
the Irish girl a waiter with a basket of soda biscuit, 
a pitcher of water, and some glasses. Mrs. Wat- 
kinson invited her guests to consider themselves at 
home and help themselves freely, saying—‘‘ We 
never let cakes, sweetmeats, confectionery, or any 
such things, enter the house, as they would be 
very unwholesome for the children, and it would 
be sinful to put temptation in their way. I am 
sure, ma’am, you will agree with me that the 
plainest food is the best for everybody. People 
that want nice things may go to parties for them; 
but they will never get any with me.”’ 

When the collation was over, and every child 
provided with a biscuit, Mrs. Watkinson said to 
Mrs. Morland—‘t Now, ma’am, you shall have 
some music from my daughter Jane, who is one of 
Mr. Bangwhanger’s best scholars.’’ 

Jane Watkinson sat down to the piano, and com- 
menced a powerful piece of six mortal pages, 
which she played out of time, and out of tune; but 
with tremendous force of hands; notwithstanding 
which, it had, however, the good effect of putting 
most of the children to sleep. 

To the Morlands the evening had seemed al- 
ready five hours long. Still it was only half-past 
ten, when Jane was in the midst of her piece. 
The guests had all tacitly determined that it would 
be best not to let Mrs. Watkinson know their in- 
tention to go directly from her house to Mrs. St. 
Leonard’s party ; and the arrival of their carriage 
would have been the signal of departure, even if 
Jane’s piece had not reached its termination. 
They stole glances at the clock on the mantel. 
It wanted but a quarter of eleven, when Jane rose 
from the piano, and was congratulated by her mo- 
ther on the excellence of her music. Still no car- 
riage was heard to stop; no door-bell was heard 
to ring. Mrs. Morland expressed her fears that 
the coachman had forgotten to come for them. 

‘** Has he been paid fur bringing you here ?”°— 
asked Mrs. Watkinson. 

‘*I paid him when we came to the door’’—said 
Edward. ‘I thought perhaps he might want the 
money for some purpose, before he came for us.” 

‘*That was very kind in you, sir’’—said Mrs. 
Watkinson—‘“‘but not very wise. There’s no 
dependence on any coachman; and perhaps as he 
may be sure of business enough this rainy night, 
he may never come at all—being already paid for 
bringing you here.”’ 

Now, the truth was that the coachman had come 
at the appointed time, but the noise of Jane’s piano 
had prevented his arrival being heard in the back 
parlor. ‘The Irish girl had gone to the door when 
he rung the bell, and recognized in him what she 
called ‘‘an ould friend.” Just then a lady and 
gentleman who had been caught in the rain came 
running along, and seeing a carriage drawing up 
at a door, the gentleman inquired of the driver if 
he could not take them to Rutgers Place. The 
driver replied that he had just come for two ladies 
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and a gentleman whom he had brought from the 
Astor House. 

‘* Indeed and Patrick’»—said the girl who stood 
at the door—‘‘if I was you I'd be after making 
another penny to-night. Miss Jane is pounding 
away at one of her long music pieces, and it won’t 
be over before you have time to get to Rutgers 
and back again. And if you do make them wait 
awhile, where’s the harm? They’ve a dry roof 
over their heads, and I warrant it’s not the first 
waiting they’ve ever had in their lives; and it 
won’t be the last neither.” 

‘* Exactly so’’—said the gentleman; and regard- 
less of the propriety of first sending to consult the 
persons who had engaged the carriage, he told his 
wife to step in, and following her instantly himself, 
they drove away to Rutgers Place. 

Reader, if you were ever detained in a strange 
house by the non-arrival of your carriage, you will 
easily understand the excessive annoyance of find- 
ing that you are keeping a family out of their 
beds beyond their usual hour. And in this case, 
there was a double grievance ; the guests being all 
impatience to get off to a better place. The chil- 
dren, all crying when wakened from their sleep, 
were finally taken to bed by two servant maids, 
and Jane Watkinson, who never came back again. 
None were left but Hester, the great French scho- 
lar, who, being one of those young imps that seem 
to have the faculty of living without sleep, sat bolt 
upright with her eyes wide open watching the un- 
comfortable visitors. 

The Morlands felt as if they could bear it no 
longer, and Edward proposed sending for another 
carriage to the nearest livery stable. 

‘*We don’t keep a man now”—said Mrs. Wat- 
kinson, who sat nodding in the rocking-chair, at- 
tempting now and then a snatch of conversation, 
and saying ‘‘ma’am”? still more frequently than 
usual. ‘‘ Men servants are dreadful trials, ma’am, 
and we gave them up three years ago. And I 
don’t know how Mary or Katy are to go out thia 
stormy night in search of a livery stable.” 

**On no consideration could | allow the women 
to do so”’—replied Edward. ‘If you will oblige 
me by the loan of an umbrella, I will go myself.’ 

Accordingly he sat out on this business, but was 
unsuccessful at two livery stables, the carriages 
being all out. At last he found one, and was 
driven in it to Mr. Watkinson’s house, where his 
mother and sister were awaiting him, all quite 
ready, with their calashes and shawls on. They 
gladly took their leave; Mrs. Watkinson rousing 
herself to hope they had spent a pleasant evening, 
and that they would come and pass another with 
her, on their return to New York. In such cases 
how difficult it is to reply even with what are 
called ‘* words of course.” 

A kitchen lamp was brought to light them to 
the door; the entry lamp having long since been 
extinguished. Fortunately the rain had ceased ; 
the stars began to re-appear; and the Morlands, 
when they found themselves in the carriage and 
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on their way to Mrs. St. Leonard’s, felt as if they 
could breathe again. As may be supposed, they 
freely discussed the annoyances of the evening; 
but now those troubles were over, they felt rather 
inclined to be merry about them. 

‘* Dear mother’’—said Edward—‘‘ how I pitied 
you for having to endure Mrs. Watkinson’s per- 
petual ‘ma’aming’ and ‘ ma’aming;’ for I know 
you dislike the word.” 

**T wish’’—said Caroline—‘‘I was not so prone 
to be taken with ridiculous recollections. But 
really to-night I could not get that old foolish 
child's play out of my head— 

‘Tere come three knights out of Spain 
A courting of your daughter Jane.” 


‘*T shall certainly never be one of those Spanis! 


knights’’—said Edward. ‘‘ Her daughter Jane is 
in no danger of being ruled by any ‘flattering 
tongue’ of mine. But what a shame for us to be 
talking of them in this manner.”’ 

They drove to Mrs. St. Leonard’s, hoping to be 
yet in time to pass half an hour there; though it 
was now near twelve o’clock, and summer parties 
never continue to avery late hour. But as they 
came into the street in which she lived, they were 
met by a number of coaches on their way home ; 
and on reaching the door of her brilliantly-lighted 
mansion, they saw the last of the guests driving off 
in the last of the carriages; and several musicians 
coming down the steps with their instruments in 
their hands. 


‘* So there has been a dance, then’’—sighed Ca- 
roline. ‘* Oh! what we have missed. It is really 
too provoking.”’ 

‘*So it is’*—said Edward—*‘‘ but remember that 
to-morrow morning we set off for Niagara.’? 

‘*T will leave a note for Mrs. St. Leonard’’— 
said his mother—‘‘ explaining that we were de- 
tained at Mrs. Watkinson’s by our coachman dis- 
appointing us. Let us console ourselves with the 
hope of seeing more of this lady on our return. 
And now, dear Caroline, you must draw a moral 
from the untoward events of to-day. When you 
are mistress of a house, and wish to show civility 
to strangers, let the invitation be always accompa- 
nied with a frank disclosure of what they are to 
expect. And if you cannot conveniently invite 
company to meet them, tell them at once that you 
will not insist on their keeping their engagement 
with you, if anything offers afterwards that they 
think they would prefer; provided only that they 
apprize you in time of the change in their plan.” 

‘*Oh, mamma’’—replied Caroline—‘‘ you may 
be sure I shall always take care not to bétray my 
visitors into an engagement which they may have 
cause to regret, particularly if they are strangers 
whose time is limited. I shall certainly, as you 
say, tell them not to consider themselves bound to 
me, if they afterwards receive an invitation which 
promises them more enjoyment. It will be a long 
while before 1 forget the Watkinson evening.’’ 
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Tue Water Lily sleeps in pride, 
Down in the depths of the azure lake, 
With green leaves folded by its side 
Till sunbeams bright on the waters break ; 
Then gladly up doth its light stem spring 
To greet the morn with its treasures fair, 
Emeralds and pearls on the wave to fling, 
And odors sweet on the dewy air. 


Oh, *tis a fairy thing. this flower, 
With rosy tint on its calyx green, 
When its petals, unfolded with magic power, 
Light up the lake with their pearly sheen. 
And, as the golden hours wear on, 
It fondly measures their silent fl'ght, 
By the gentle surge’s ceaseless moan 
On the wave-worn beaches’ pebbles bright. 


Still, upward ever is its glance, 
Nor turns its eye from the sun away, 
Though whisp’ring zephyrs around it dance, 
And its brow is bathed with silvery spray. 
Bat its gift of fragrance off’reth up, 
Till the sunset gaily gilds the west ; 
Then, a dew-drop foldeth in its cup 
And sinketh down in the lake’s pure breast. 


WATER LILY. 


ALDRICH, 


The moon looks down from the brow of night, 
All lovingly on the lake's fair gem, 

And gold stars lavish their wealth of light, 
Yet the lily gives no heed to them, 

But calmly bows its beautiful head 
To list the unearthly melody 

That, sof through the watery depths is shed 
From fountains of deep-sealed mystery. 





Nor wearieth of the low-breathed tone 
Till the solemn hours of night roll by ; 

Then, its snow-white vestment open thrown, 
It lifts to the sun its trustful eye. 

And oh, to summer's sunniest hour 
Fair Flora bringeth no boon, I ween, 

More beauteous than this wave-born flower 
That lights the lake with its matchless sheen. 


There’s many a pearl-thought sleeping deep, 
Treasured close in the heart’s recess, 

Which the soul, in silence, there will keep 
Till some genial ray of tenderness, 

Some beam from the High, Eternal One 
Shall call it to life with light and power 

As thou hast wakened, oh, glorious sun, 
From the cold blue wave this lovely flower. 
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My earliest recollections are somewhat con- 
fused, though I am sensible that my first sensa- 
tions of existence took place early on one forward 
spring, when the wild geese had come home from 
their winter quarters, the early birds had begun to 
twitter in the sunshine, and the snow had al! melt- 
ed from the earth. I believe I was an unusually 
promising shoot, and my parent tree had long stood 
in the recess of the same window, for there were 
branches of all sizee, whom I found to be my elder 
brothers and sisters, and with whom I was very 
happy in the warm sunshine. For some time my 
observations were principally confined to my imme- 
diate neighbors, but as I emerged gradually, under 
the influence of the sun and moisture, from my 
obscurity, a thousand novelties delighted my eyes. 
My parent, accommodated with a magnificent vase 
for her abode, was quite too handsome to be kept 
out of sight by her tasteful possessor. She stood 
upon a flower-stand precisely opposite the window, 
and as this window overlooked Beacon street and— 
with a little stretch of vision—the verdant expanse 
of Beston Common, I was always furnished with 
objects of amusing observation when not attending 
particularly to what was passing within doors. 
But, in truth, I never was happier than when list- 
ening to the conversation of the heads of the fa- 
mily where I resided, and witnessing the eagerness 
of the younger members to attend to their instruc- 
tions. They were pious, excellent people, and the 
young folks the most obedient and amiable in the 
world. Of the eldest daughter I shall principally 
speak, for to her my mother and al] her children 
belonged ; and it was truly no slavery to be the 
property of so gentle and so benevolent a mistress. 
Never did she neglect our morning’s refreshment 
—which her own hands always administered—to 
sit sentimentalizing over a silly novel, as many 
belles do; and if by chance she turned her book 
down upon our stand, I always discovered (I hope 
there was no harm in peeping) that it was some 
work calculated to make the reader wiser and 
better. Indeed, she not unfrequently spent the 
early morning in studying a thick volume, which I 
often heard her call the best of books. 

I shall never forget the delight I felt when, one 
morning, discovering me for the first time, she put 
her pretty white finger under my gracefully-droop- 
ing stem, and said—** Look, dear father, see what 
a beautiful shoot; it has grown three inches, and I 
have but this moment found it out. I would thank 
you to assist me in turning the vase a little, as it 
must have the full influence of the sun.” 

The change in my position was fortunate for me, 
as I could look at the happy group around the fen- 
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der when fatigued with the constantly changing 
scene without. How I loved to watch the beau- 
tiful Bertha as she attended to the studies or pro- 
vided amusements for her two younger sisters! 
would repair their little mis- 
takes in their work, and how carefully she strove 
to fix in their young minds a love of virtue! She 
used, I remember, to write little stories for them 
when they were good, which were adapted to their 
infantile comprehension. For neatness she was 
proverbial. ‘* As neat as Bertha”? was often re- 
peated by her futher when addressing his son or 
the two little girls on the subject of personal care. 
Not a particle of dust was permitted to harbor un- 
disturbed in any corner of the apartment. She 
would follow Betty round the room when she was 
dusting the furniture, and watch that all the little 
crevices and ledges were properly cleansed. When 
washing the glasses, which she always did after 
dinner, she used to wear a neat black silk apron, 
and I defy anybody to say they ever saw Bertha 
Swan with a soiled frock, a torn stocking, un- 
combed hair, long or dirty nails, or neglected 


How patiently she 


teeth. 
pearance and demeanor in the parlor, it is true, 
but I doubt not she was quite as exemplary in her 
attention to her chamber and drawers, as she never 


My observations were confined to her ap- 


seemed embarrassed and worried with missing 
parts of her dress, and everything had its proper 
place. I used frequently to see her repairing her 
worn garments with great particularity, and telling 
the little girls, as they sat by her, that when a 
thing was mended well, it was almost as good as 
new. She had one admirable plan which I wish 
was more general: when she had done wearing a 
garment, instead of throwing it into the rag cart or 
giving it to some poor body in its ragged state, she 
would have it washed and mended so as to make 
a useful garment for the poor. She then put it 
into a drawer in the closet, which she called ‘‘her 
poor drawer.’? I have often felt as much as a 
myrtle can feel when I have seen the little girls 
employing their fat little hands in putting patches 
on their cast-off petticoats and night-gowns, by the 
direction of this good sister; and then, on their 
holiday afternoons, going with her, well-protected 
from the cold by their litthe warm hoods and 
cloaks, to carry them to some wretched family. I 
loved to watch them as they walked, one on each 
side of her, across the common, when she would 
occasionally stop, in her indulgence, and let them 
watch the boys coasting in the mall or sliding on 
the little pond, or skirmishing with snow-balls. 
And I loved these good little girls almost as much 
as Bertha herself, they were so docile and atten- 
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tive to what their dear sister told them. Bertha’s 
brother William was generally at home in the 
evening, and she was very kind to him also, ac- 
companying his flute occasionally with her voice, 
and assisting him in difficult music, Sometimes 
she would help him to an idea or two for his theme 
at school, and sometimes gratify him by asking as- 
sistance in solving a mathematical problem. In- 
deed, both breath and paper would fail were I to 
recount all the excellences of her character. I 
will only mention one trait more. Gentle as she 
ever was, she would be almost angry if their visit- 
ors indulged in scandal. She always took up the 
defence of the absent, and I generally observed 
that those who most delighted in satirical remarks 
and censures on their neighbors were checked 
when Bertha entered the room. 

Among other guests who often repaired to Mr. 
Swan’s hospitable mansion to pass a cheerful 
evening, was a young man by the name of Camp- 
bell. 


most intelligent young men of the day. 


He was a student-at-law, and one of the 
His con- 
versation was generally quite intellectual, and 
Bertha derived from him all the Jatest literary in- 
formation, listening often while he read the new 
Other young gen- 
of 


them indulged in such trifling conversation, and 


publications as she sat at work. g 
tlemen were also admitted guests, but many 


confined their remarks so generally to the theatre, 
fashions and follies of the day, that they were set 
down by me as belonging to a foolish race of whom 
I had heard, and whom my mother had sometimes 
pointed out to my notice walking in the Mall, 
holding the ladies’ parasols or twirling their reti- 
cules upon their fingers, and which were different 
varieties of the dandy species. She gave me to 
understand that these gentlemen were most of them 
desirous of Miss Bertha’s particular regard, for, 
good, beautiful and wealthy, she had many ad- 
mirers. I felt rather anxious, I must confess, at 
the thought that any but the most worthy should 
obtain her regard, and never felt so happy as when 
Once I felt 
almost unhappy at his apparent desertion of my 


Arthur Campbell was at her elbow. 


mistress, for some weeks rolled by—still he came 
not. I own I felt surprised and somewhat cha- 
grined to perceive that Bertha seemed quite as 
happy as usual. The mystery was solved one day 
when she seated herself near my mother’s stand to 
read a letter. Curiosity got the better of my po- 
liteness, and I must own that I peeped long enough 
to read some very friendly sentences—describing a 
new place of residence, new acquaintances and 
new pursuits—yet in a very particular way recur- 
ring with a mournful pleasure to the past scenes as 
far happier than any novelties could ever be. I 
trembled with impatience to see the signature. 
The leaf was turned—it was that of Arthur Camp- 
bell. All was now perfectly plain. The young 
attorney had completed his studies, and had fixed 
himself in some distant town to practise. I no 
longer wondered at his absence; and as I often 
saw a letter in his handwriting on Bertha’s work. 
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table, I was almost contented. The summer had 
flown by, it seemed to me, almost imperceptibly, 
though I had some dull hours, as the blinds were 
generally kept closed, which prevented my seeing 
much that passed in the street. I was sometimes 
indemnified, however, by listening to long conver- 
sations which passed under the open window in 
the still summer evening. Once, on the fourth of 
July, afier dark, I recollect some splendid fire- 
works which I had an opportunity of observing ; 
Bertha having opened the blinds that she might 
herself gaze upon the brilliant show. But such 
was my love for this sweet girl, I was more grati- 
fied with resting against her fair cheek, as she 
leaned on the stand, than with all the splendors of 
fiery serpents, Catharine wheels and sparkling 
rockets. 

But I must not linger thus in describing trifling 
incidents, when I have a great change in my situa- 
tion. The autumn had crept upon us; windows 
were closed; the sky looked gray and melancholy; 
the ground was strewed with the withered foliage 
of the stately trees in the common, and at every 
frost blast the survivors fluttered sorrowfully down 
from their elevated station to mingle with their 
former companions in the dust. I began to appre- 
hend some dreadful change for myself, but my 
mother soothed my fears, and told me that our pe- 
rennial beauty was one of the attractions we pos- 
sessed, which secured for us a home with the great. 
One day when Bertha was assisting her mother to 
make some winter frocks for the little girls, their 
brother entered and told his sister that he had re- 
ceived a ticket to the Exhibition Ball at Concert 
Hall, and depended on her accompanying him 
thither. She appeared at first unwilling to go, and 
I doubt not she, as well as I, thought of the absent 
Arthur. 
and mother, she granted her brother’s request, and 


At length, however, urged by her father 


two evenings afterward she came from her cham- 
ber dressed in pure white, a single rose adorning 
her dark hair, and wearing only the ornament of 
a plain pearl necklace. 

** Why, you only want a veil to pass for a nun,”’ 
said William. ‘* Do let me pick one of these pale 
blush-roses, sis, to place by the side of the white 
one in your hair.”? 

** Yes, brother, if you would like it better,’ said 
the indulgent girl, and the rose was soon honored 
with the enviable promotion; and having confined 
the frail ornament with a hair-pin furnished by his 
mother, he pressed his lips most affectionately on 
her smooth, open forehead, and then starting off 
to a little distance, surveyed her with much satis- 
faction. 

**Que thing more,’’ said the gay young man. 
‘* A bouquet for your girdle, and then you will be 
irresistible.’’ 

He gathered a bud from the same bush which 
had furnished the coronal, and then approached 
me. He looked over the whole plant as if to se- 
lect the worthiest and prettiest sprig. How I 
trembled with agitation lest I should not be the 
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chosen one. After a moment’s hesitation, I was 
suddenly clipped from the stem where I had so 
long and happily flourished, and without time for 
one parting adieu to my late companions, found 
myself associated with a modest bud as young 
A carriage rattled 
over the pavement and stopped at the door. We 
were hastily transferred to our new home near the 
best little heart in the world, and in a few moments 
were almost dazzled by the flood of radiance shed 
from the cut-glass chandeliers which adorned the 
Never shall I forget the im- 


and inexperienced as myself. 


spacious bali-room. 
pression made upon my senses by the gay and bril- 
liant assembly, or the sense of utter insignificance 
which came over my humbled pride. I had thought 
myself the most beautiful of my kind—how unno- 
ticed in the artificial splendors of the scene were 
my polished leaves and smooth stalk—how over- 
powered my aromatic breath by the intrusive per- 
fumes of the fashionist. I crept yet closer to my 
blest retreat, and listened to the calm and equable 
motion of the kind heart against which I leaned. 
The beautiful Bertha was soon surrounded—for, 
strange to say, belle though she was, she was as 
much loved by those of her own sex as admired by 
the other. Such is the irresistible fascination of 
good temper. Many times did the fair girl dance, 
and many times did I fear that in the devotion of 
some of the favored beaux, the absent Arthur 
should be forgotten. But she seemed quite un- 
moved by the flatteries of those who had won her 
hand for the dance, and when the evening was 
almost over, she seated herself by her brother, 
who had become quite spent in the indulgence of 
his exuberant gayety—and in that bright scene, 
Bertha sighed. I had also begun to be weary of it, 
and was becoming rather sleepy, when I was 
roused from my reverie by a rapid and thick beat- 
ing of the little heart which had been so quiet all 
the evening. Thump-—thump—thump! I was 
alarmed. ‘‘Is my dear Bertha ill?” thought I; 
and starting a little forward, I looked in her face. 
Instead of the pallid look I had almost feared to 
encounter, her countenance was suffused with a 
charming blush, and following the direction of her 
sparkling eyes, I beheld approaching with extend- 
ed hand our old friend Arthur Campbell. 

‘Why, Arthur,” said William, shaking him 
heartily by the hand, ‘*I thought you were at Wor- 
cester, and as little dreamed of seeing you to-night 
as the man in the moon. You are not the less 
welcome, however—is he, sis ?”? looking archly at 
Bertha. 

*< Itis an unexpected pleasure, indeed,” said she. 

The matter was soon explained. Arthur had ar- 
rived late in town to make a visit of a day or two, 
and learning where Bertha was, had followed her. 
The party soon dispersed; Arthur accompanied 
the brother and sister in the coach to their door, 
and then wishing them good night, promised to 
call next morning. 

**So I shall see you,” thought I; but I was 
destined to a separation from my loved mistress, 
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for, to my dismay, she took me from her belt as 
they parted, and placed me in Arthur’s hand. 
** Unhappy myrtle that I am,’ thought I, as I felt 
myself close-pressed in the warm hand of my new 
possessor. ‘* Ambitious of distinction, I triumphed 
in the opportunity this evening afforded. The trial 
Others far more beautiful than 
myself, though specious in character, were ad- 
mired, and And now, how 
much more to be envied are those of my family, 
who, less graceful than myself, remained undis- 
turbed in their retirement, than I, whose very 
charms have been the means of separating me 
from my kind mistress. Ah, beauty is indeed a 
snare !?? 

My reflections were interrupted by our entrance 
into a coffee-house. Laying me carefully on the 
table of a neat parlor, Arthur rang the bell and 
ordered his slippers. ‘* And hand at the same 
time,’’ said he, ‘* a glass of water.”? 
servant re-entered, we were 


disappointed me. 


I was unnoticed. 


As soon as the 
taken from our polished resting-place, and, to my 
horror, I found myself immersed knee-deep in the 
cold fluid. As for my poor friend the bud, being 
of a more delicate constitution than myself, she 
had been drooping for two or three hours, and did 
not for some time appear sensible of the change in 
our situation. Finding her at last revive a little, 
I assured her of my sympathy, and received from 
her the welcome information that tenderness alone 
led Arthur to use us with such apparent cruelty; 
and feeling already much refreshed, I believed 
she spoke the truth. Our new owner divested him- 
self of his boots, which, as well as his traveling- 
dress, he had independently worn into the ball- 
room, and seating himself in a comfortable rock- 
ing-chair, he fixed his eyes on the grate and gave 
himself up to a delightful reverie. As for me, I 
found my attention diverted from him by admira- 
tion of myself and Rosa—for, having been placed 
upon the mantelpiece, we found ourselves faith- 
fully reflected in the chimney-glass behind us. 
Recollecting, however, how lately my vanity had 
been rebuked by my misfortunes, I was not sorry 
when Arthur, taking his light and retiring to bed, 
left us in perfect darkness. As nearly as I can 
judge, two days passed in this situation, for as 
Arthur only came into the room once to renew the 
water in our tumbler, and the shutters were at 
other times closed, I could not exactly estimate 
the flight of time. At last came the wished-for 
moment of my release. I was taken from the 
glass, tenderly shaken to relieve-me from the 
water, and pinned into the lining of Arthur’s hat- 
crown. Only a few chances had I of breathing 
fresh air for the day, but as my master was no 
dandy, I was spared the suffocating inhalation of 
pomatum and perfumes, which I verily believe 
would have killed me before the day’s journey 
was half over. As it was, poor Rosa, whose deli- 
cate frame was already much affected by the dis- 
sipation of the bal] and separation from her parent, 
fell into a rapid decline; and when the coach stop- 
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ped at noon and Arthur took off his hat to eat his 
dinner, her withered leaves were scattered all 
among the rich curls on the top of his head. I 
was sorry for my pretty companion, and valued 
myself yet more on my robust frame. We arrived 
without farther accident at Worcester. Again I 
was immersed for the night in a jelly-glass filled 
with water, and elevated to the mantelpiece, but 
having no mirror here to divert my attention from 
my master, I spent a pleasant evening in listening 
to the conversation which passed between him and 
the family where he boarded, and which confirmed 
me in my good opinion of his sense and talents. 
Early the next morning he came into the apart- 
ment where I had passed the night, with a flower- 
pot of beautiful form and cerulean color, filled 
with rich loam, and placing it upon a flower-stand 
in the window among many exotics belonging to 
the lady of the mansion, he took me carefully, and 
stripping off some of my superfluous leaves, planted 
me upright in my splendid habitation. I began to 
be almost happy again; visions of future greatness 
danced before my imagination, and I anticipated 
the happy time when, surrounded by a beautiful 
array of clustering branches, I might rival my much 
Two or three 
mornings after this event, Arthur, after giving me 
my early refreshment, imprisoned me beneath a 


admired parent in luxuriant beauty. 


dome of glass. I felt almost indignant at this con- 
finement—so honest a plant as I pretended to be, 
suspected of erratic intentions! It was too cruel; 
and though I found my prospect in nothing di- 
minished by this Incid enclosure, I could not help 
murmuring to my neighbors at the hardship im- 
What was my astonishment to 


learn that all, on their setting out in the world, 


posed upon me. 


had suffered similar durance; and I was assured 
that as soon I had thrust out my feet into the soil 
below, I should be relieved. I was happy at this 
information. ‘I never will suspect you of cruelty, 
generous Campbell, again,’? said I; ‘* but even if 
you require some unpalatable sacrifices, they shall 
be made, in the confidence that you know better 
what is good for me than I do myself.’ I grew 
with all my might; I turned my face upon the sun 
when it poured its glory in at the window, and was 
indefatigable in my labor to draw nutritious juices 
from the soil. I suffered, it is true, but with pa- 
tience ; and I was rewarded by receiving my liberty 
even sooner than usual, 

I spent a cheerful winter, save a few short ban- 
ishments with the other plants, in the severest 
weather, to the dark arch below stairs; and as all 
pleasure is enhanced by occasional intervals of 
pain, I used to be in an ecstacy when restored to 
the society in the parlor. But soon spring put an 
end to my migrations, and I used to watch with 
great delight the progress of vegetation in the or- 
chard opposite the window where I stood. First 
came the tiny leaf, then the full blossom, making 
the fields as gay as a garden. What charming 


sunny days we had, and how grateful was the 
morning’s breath when Arthur first opened the 


> 
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window. The birds were singing merrily in the 
hedges and trees, and the swollen buds on the 
bushes under the window promised a world of 
bloom in the month of roses. Could I have for- 
gotten my charming mistress, I should have been 
happy, but the recollection of Bertha would some- 
times come over me in my happiest moments, and 
I felt that I had something left to wish for even in 
my prosperity. 

One morning I missed my customary attention 
from Arthur—another had supplied my wants—and 
I occupied myself in vain surmises at his neglect. 
Another and another morning passed, and still he 
came not. At length, when 
wearied with my speculations, I had made up my 
mind to be reconeiled to my fate, I was alarmed 
at finding myself taken, vase and all, from the 
stand among my old neighbors, by the lady of the 
mansion, and given at the door to a lad whom I 
had never seen before. He received me carefully, 
and placing me upon a barrow, proceeded at a 


I was wretched. 


slow pace, watching my trembling limbs and agi- 
tated leaves as he moved along the road. While I 
had remained in Arthur’s boarding-house, I had 
not resigned all hope of seeing him again, but now 
that I found myself deprived even of this chance 
in my banishment, I cared not what should become 
of me, and gave myself up to despair. It was 
early morning; the sun was just peeping above the 
horizon, and our lengthened shadows, as we passed 
along, afforded to my troubled mind some amuse- 
Tom, my conductor, appeared striding 
the wheel of my carriage 


ment. 
along as if on stilts; 
stretched ont to an awkward 
formed for a target rather than a revolving circle, 


oval, and seemed 


while my own image, in its unnatural height, al- 
ready realized in the shadow what I had anticipated 
of future greatness. On we traveled, till my spe- 
culations with respect to my destination were in- 
terrupted by the stopping of the vehicle in one of 
the pleasantest streets of the town, and directly 
before the door of a handsome new brick mansion. 
Passing cautiously over a heap of rubbish which 
had not been removed, and which consisted of 
shavings, broken brick and scattered mortar, I was 
conveyed into the door, and through the well-fur- 
nished and neat kitchen, where a tidy-looking girl 
was preparing toast and coffee for breakfast. I 
had time only for a glance in passing, however, as 
Tom proceeded with me through the passages and 
into the parlor, and placed me in a charming win- 
dow, where I had a fine prospect out of doors as 
well as a good view of the apartment. I was 
pleased with the neatness and chaste elegance of 
the furniture, and the apparatus of the break fast- 
table, which was standing in the centre of the room. 
There was, it is true, a slight scent of paint about 
me, but everything looked beautifully clear and 
bright, and as I knew it would become gradually 
less perceptible, I did not suffer myself to be much 
annoyed. Hearing approaching footsteps, I looked 
eagerly to the door to see who would enter, doubt- 
ing not that I should behold the master of the 
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} ; 
mansion. What was my delight to meet the gaze closed to my enraptured view my much-loved 
of my own dear master, Arthur, who, coming up Bertha. Arthur flew across the floor, and taking 
to me, caressed me with much satisfaction, The ; her hand, led her to the window where I sat trem- 
truth flashed upon my mind—he had built this ; bling for joy. 
house, and it was with this view he had so often ; *‘ This, Bertha,’’ said he, “ is the little sprig of 
sketched architectural plans while sitting near my myrtle which you gave me the day before you ac- 
stand in my old habitation. Did he live alone in { cepted the offerof my hand. It has been my com- 
its spacious rooms? Had he no companion in an ; panion in our separation, and lives to witness my 
abode of such comfort and picturesque beauty? ; felicity. I know my dear wife, my Bertha, will 
Again I heard a soft, light footstep; the handle of take the charge of the beautiful plant for the sake 
the lock turned gently, and the opening door dis- > of her Arthur.” — ee 
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WHO IS MY 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE, 


Shall I rear 
around my birth-place here 


W no is my brother? 
A wall 


. 
u 


: 
d o’er the heart a sepulchre 

Where self can only breathe, and all 
Which from beloved communion springs— 
Dear to the generous soul as wings 
n dream-visitings— 


Of angels g 
1? 
i 


Must find a pulseless pal 


Who is my brother? Shall I stand 
An Er 
And see a 


l'ime’s voiceless billow darkly roll? 


mite of sullen land, 


one lent strand 


irom 8 


Say —s! a creed ‘ 


Make me behold a mortal bleed 


all the difference of 


And quench, when in his sorest need, ‘ 


The fireside in my soul? 


Who is my brother? He who shares 
With me life’s pleasures and its cares— 


W hose manly bosom nobly bears 


W ith mine the darkest, sternest fate : 
The one with whom I form a part j 
And movement in the great world-heart ? 


Through which the glorious god-fires start— 


No matter what his state 


le is my brother whom I see 


In chains or wildly floating free 
On thy deep waves, Humanity! 
Dwellers in grove or cot or hall, ; 
Within your eye I mark the fires 
Stull dashing from our Eden sire— 
Light which can wholly ne’er expire : 
“ Brethren!” I hail ye all! 


The man of art—the savage wild— 
The hero—lover—ma'den mild— 
The mother bending o'er her child 

That lisps the father’s holy name— 
In each I hear a blesséd tone 
From our bright world-harp sweetly thrown 
By Him who looks on every zone 

Of our wide earth—the same. 


Then rear aloft Art’s pillared dome ! 
Or through the grand old forest roam! 
Find, brothers, any place a home! 

The warm-lipped beam—the kissing air— 
The gentle rill—the torrent hurled $ 
From rocks—the storm—the rainbow curled g 
Lovingly o’er all the world, 

Tell God is every where. 


BROTHER? 


LATE OF KENTUCKY 


And thou in whom that seraph-flame— 
Kindled throughout 


creation’s frame 


Burning in star and man the same— 
Hath found a spotless altar— Love 
Maiden! w n whose gentle eyes 
I read, “despite the t mpter’s guise 
Eve lost not all of Paradise”— 
Ye. too. a watched above 


And thou to whom the rudest turn 





(Although they should all others spurn 
W hose ashes fil! th oliest urn— 

W hene’er the little lips and hand 
Thrill thy warm bosom. or a word 
Giaddens, albeit imperfect heard, 
Know that the ange!s in thee stirred, 


Mother of every land! 


Hero in Freedom's rank arrayed 
; 


W ipe, with a smiie, thy gory blade 
and braid 


fight 


Upon the steed’s white mane, 


Thy wrath when wearied from the 
Sea-warricr at battle’s beck, 
With the blood-drinking sand thy deck ; 


Then plant thy colors on the wreck, 


strew 


Shouting, “Gop AND THE RIGHT 


whose eye may li 


Being! stless turn 
From yon blue deep where planets burn 
Even o'er thee I can discern 
A halo caught from Nature’s plan 
For not to him whose spirit plays 
Amid creation’s starry ways— 
Are given, alone, its crowning rays— 
Heart diadems the man! 


Millions! ye are to me all dear 
With the loved one who sitteth here, 
Pressing her cheek tomine. Give cheer 
One with ye ever shall rejoice ! 
I stretch my hands to earth and feel 
No more the dull blood through me steal— 
Like cloud-fires to the thunder’s peal, 
It leaps at Nature’s voice. 


My brother? Here in my own land! 
The one who breathes on foreign strand! 
To all—to all my soul and hand— 

Save him who grasps a tyrant’s rod! 
Brethren, & FREEMAN’s heart to ye! 
On every brow I joy to see 
Glory and Immortality— 

In every form a god! 

















GRACE CLAVERING. 


BY MARY DAVENANT. 


But am I not the nobler through my love ? 


Oh, three times less unworthy! 


Likewise thou 


Art more through love, and greater than thy years 
The sun will run his orbit, and the moon 


Her circle. 


Wait, and Love himself will bring 


The drooping flower of knowledge changed to fruit 


Of wisdom. 


Wait—my faith is large in Time 


And that which shapes it to some perfect end.—TENNyYsoN. 


‘*Conruston worse confounded” had reigned 
all day in the handsome establishment of Mr. 
Clavering. Upholsterers had been busy removing 
furniture and arranging ornaments; gardeners were 
bearing in exotic plants and towering pyramids 
of flowers; confectioners, French cooks, bakers, 
vintners, had in their turn haunted the precincts ; 
and now at eight in the evening there was a gene- 
ral Jull, broken only by the exclamations of the 
troop of colored worthies who were tumbling over 
each other in their zeal to give the last finish to 
the arrangements for a splendid entertainment. 
With an aching head and limbs “‘ both weary and 
worn,”’ the’ mistress of the house was busied with 
her hasty toilet, while her daughter, the beautiful 
Grace Clavering, for whose especial advantage all 
this trouble and expense had been incurred, having 
completed hers, had thrown herself perfectly ex- 
hausted into an arm-chair before her chamber fire. 

“* Hail, queen of this fairy realm !’? exclaimed a 
laughing voice as the door opened, and her cousin 
Julia Annesley entered the room. ‘‘ Aladdin has 
surely been here with his wonderful lamp, and 
made some good genius carry off the old nursery 
and my aunt’s room, and replace them with all this 
splendor. But how now, Grace? You seem to 
be indulging in a regular fit of the blues instead of 
brightening your wits and summoning all your 
charms and graces to meet the exigencies of this 
great occasion. Fie, what will mamma say ?”’ 

**T am afraid mamma will be too tired to say 
anything, and her daughter is pretty much in the 
same condition,” replied Grace. 

‘* Why, what in the world have you been doing 
to tire you, with the army of retainers you have 
about you ?”’ 

‘*Indeed, it would puzzle me to tell. I care but 
little about such matters, and yet mamma must 
have my advice and opinion about everything; so, 
like good goosey-gander, I have been ‘up stairs 
and down stairs and in my lady’s chamber’ at 
least one hundred times in the course of the day. 
And yet some people call giving a ball pleasure ! 
I think it a most disagreeable business.” 

** You have strange notions of pleasure, Grace. 
Give you a dull book in your own room, or some 
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poor old beggar to look after, and you are happy; 
but take you to a ball, and though, to do you jus- 
tice, you act your part to admiration, it seems 
almost a punishment.’’ 

‘*It is because I so often am acting a part, I sup- 
pose, that I find it so wearisome. I take no inte- 
rest in the fadaises with which I am half the time 
entertained, and yet good breeding requires that I 
should seem to think them the most delightful 
things in the world. It is at best an unreal, heart- 
less business.”’ 

‘What a pity it is that you and I were not 
changed at nurse !’? exclaimed Julia, who, during 
the whole conversation, was busy examining her 
costume most critically in the full-length mirror ; 
**you would have made an excellent daughter to 
my poor and sober-minded parents, while I would 
have shown off in first-rate style as the child of 
your rich and fashionable ones. To be sure, I can 
see the follies of our good friend ‘‘ the world” in 
as strong a light as any one, but as I have my for- 
tune still to make, I want to keep on good terms 
with it until that is accomplished. By the way, 
Grace, I still hold you to your promise about Mr. 
Merton.” And as Grace was about replying, she 
added—‘‘I am a little afraid of a transfer of his 
affections to-night, that head-dress is so exquisitely 
becoming to you. What would not I give, Grace, 
for a tithe of your beauty !” 

‘* Hush, Julia!’? said Grace, placing her hand 
upon her cousin’s lips. ‘‘ Find as much fault with 
me as you please, but no flattery if you love me.” 

** Well, I will find fault with you,” said Julia, 
‘and then you may flatter me. In the first place 
I utterly condemn this whole pile of learned non- 
sense ;’’ and she swept down some of the books 
that loaded her cousin’s table, ‘‘as being worse 
than useless to you. What is the need of all this 
poetry, philosophy and divinity to one of your 
‘grave and reverend’ disposition? You grow 
every day worse and worse. As adutiful daughter 
the study of your life should be to render yourself 
as frivolous and fascinating to the beau sex as your 
good mother wants you to be. But now, pray ad- 
mire my dress. Is it not wonderful for a home 
manufacture? After all there is some fun in being 
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poor, it develops one’s powers amazingly.”” Grace 
readily gave the admiration required, when the 
roll of a carriage summoned the young ladies to 
the ball room. r 

Mrs. Clavering was on the field of action before 
them, with every faculty renovated by the excite- 
ment of the moment, and ready to listen with de- 
light to her niece’s compliments upon the perfec- 
tion of her arrangements, and the success of her 
own and her daughter’s toilet. Indeed there were 
few mothers whose eyes could have rested ungrati- 
fied upon the lovely face and person of our heroine. 
Tall and exquisitely formed, her rich dark eye 
beaming with intelligence, and her lovely mouth 
dimpled with smiles, Grace Clavering moved 
among her mother’s guests with a quiet dignity 
that well became the gentle sweetness of her 
nature ; and, utterly forgetful of herself and regard- 
less of the admiration she excited, strove to minis- 
ter to the enjoyment of all about her. 

While listening to her animated and often bril- 
liant conversation, or watching her graceful move- 
ments as she glided through the dance, it was hard 
to believe that she found so little that really inter- 
ested her in the scenes of gayety in which, by the 
accidents of her position, she was so constantly ob- 
liged to mingle. ‘To the eye of a casual observer, 
Grace Clavering was a mere ball-room belle, con- 
tent to dance through the world in the full enjoy- 
ment of all its intoxicating pleasures, and giving 
little heed to its serious duties. She was, therefore, 
as part of the world’s property, judged according 
to its standard, and, as is usual, often misunder- 
stood. Her dignity was by some miscalled pride; 
her intellectuality, conceit; her gentleness, conde- 
scension ; her desire to please, vanity ; her submis- 
sion to her parent’s wishes, worldliness. 

Among the few who really knew Grace Claver- 
ing, was her cousin Julia, as different a being from 
herself as shadow is from substance—the aim of 
whose life was to seem all that the other really 
was; and one who, without either wealth, beauty 
or accomplishments, by her singular powers of 
adaptation, contrived to secure both the considera- 
tion usually bestowed upon the one, and the admi- 
ration which generally results from the possession 
of the others. Society was Julia’s element. It 
was there she lived and had her being. In the 
solitude of her plain though comfortable home, she 
was miserable, ill-natured and positively ugly. In 
society she was happy, gay, brilliant, and often by 
the aid of a judiciously disposed and becoming 
dress, almost handsome. At least such was the 
effect of her uniformly agreeable and flattering 
manner, that to most people she appeared so, and 
gratified self-love would often exclaim as she softly 
glided from its side—‘‘ Is not Miss Annesley a 
lovely creature ?”’ 

Of course the great aim of such a character as 
Julia, was to obtain in her own person those ad- 
vantages which she only enjoyed through her con- 
nection with others, and a wealthy marriage was 
the crowning object of her ambition. Among the 
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admirers who had of late been hovering round 
Grace, was one whose attentions were peculiarly 
acceptable to Mr. and Mrs. Clavering, and this 
one Julia immediately selected as her own victim. 
I must beg Mr. Merton’s pardon, for no one could 
possibly look less like a victim (unless, indeed, it 
was one adorned for the sacrifice) than he, as he 
stood lounging against the folding door between 
the dancing-rooms at Mrs. Clavering’s; his eye- 
glass hooked in some mysterious way under his 
brow, and he inspecting, as you might a piece of 
furniture you were about to purchase, every pretty 
girl that came within his sphere of vision. He was 
a common, made-up looking man, most elabo- 
rately dressed, and the perfect insouciance of his 
manner bespoke not high-breeding, but entire self- 
complacency. 

Mr. Merton had made a large fortune in some 
ignoble branch of trade, and an evil spirit having 
inspired him with the ambition of becoming what 
by nature he was totally unfit for—a man of fashion 
—he had sailed for Europe, made the grand tour, 
and by dint of his money and the assiduity with 
which he had fastened his acquaintance upon Ameri- 
cans of condition abroad, he had been able, on his 
return, to take his place among the privileged cir- 
cles. This place he now wished to secure by 
forming a good connection, and having a ready- 
made affection to bestow on any one he might 
consider eligible, he had devoted the previous 
summer to a tour of inspection among the fashion- 
able watering-places. At one of them Grace had 
struck his fancy. She had beauty, wealth, stand- 
ing, her father and mother were very polite to him, 
and by the evening of the ball he had quite made 
up his mind to bestow on her the honor of his 
hand. 

The eye-glass was more frequently leveled at 
her than at the other beauties present, and the 
satisfactory result of his observations seemed to 
be communicated to a very handsome man who 
stood beside him, a silent spectator of the gay 
scene, and an equally silent recipient of the obser- 
vations of his neighbor, who at length left him to 
his own reflections. Having, however, paid his 
devoirs satisfactorily to Grace, her parents, and 
Julia, with whom he appeared on most intimate 
terms, and finally made a hearty supper, he again 
joined his silent friend, and to the other’s great 
annoyance, insisted on accompanying him home. 
In vain, when they reached his door, did Horace 
Grenville try to shake off his intrusive companion, 
who, as he said, ‘‘ knew there was always a good 
coal fire in the office,’ and there he was soon en- 
sconced in a comfortable chair, pouring out his 
whole heart to his impatient listener. 

Seldom do we see a more striking contrast than 
was presented by the open intellectual brow, flash- 
ing eye, and proud majestic person of the host, and 
the insignificant figure and contracted features of 
his unwelcome guest. To one nature had been 
lavish of her choicest gifts, to the other most nig- 
gardly; but dame Fortune had reverted her de- 
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crees—the result was that the noble and gifted 
Horace Grenville was nobody in the world, his 
companion a person of great importance. Horace 
had lighted his lamp, and sat leaning upon the 
table apparently shading his eyes from its glare, 
but really endeavoring to conceal their expression 
from his companion, who, having been a good deal 
thrown with him abroad, felt entitled to address 
him as an intimate acquaintance. 

**Now, my dear fellow,” said Merton, ‘‘ be 
candid with me—recollect the happiness of my life 
is at stake. A man in my circumstances must be 
very cautious—women are mercenary, and I own 
that I wish to be loved for myself alone. You 
have known Miss Clavering many years—do you 
think she would be likely to marry for money 2?” 

‘*No,” roared Horace, while he bit his tongue 
with the effort to restrain his indignation at so de- 
grading a supposition. 

‘* That is a great point—but there is another I 
want to consult you upon. I need scarcely ask 
you about her temper, for she looks like a very 
good-humored girl.’’ Horace could hardly refrain 
from bursting out at this—Grace, his idol, his 
divinity, a good-humored girl !—‘‘ But I am told 
she is very bookish. Now to say nothing of wo- 
men of that turn often disliking to look after their 
houses and children as they ought to—and such an 
establishment as mine will require my wife to be 
at the beginning and end of everything, servants 
are such thieves—besides this, as I say, these 
learned ladies often run away with some very 
wrong notions about women’s rights, and think it 
is not their duty to obey their husbands and devote 
themselves to his domestic comforts. My word 
must be law to my wife. I despise petticoat govern- 
ment; now would Miss Clavering ‘honor and obey,’ 
think you ?”’ 

Horace groaned in spirit, but he answered quiet- 
ly, ‘‘I am not aware of Miss Clavering’s enter- 
taining any such views as you speak of.’’ 

‘* She has a bright flashing eye though, and often 
speaks out her opinions in a very decided way. I 
wish she kad a little more of Miss Annesley’s 
manner.’ 

‘* Possibly she might suit you better than her 
cousin,’? observed Horace. 

‘* She! my dear fellow, you amuse me vastly. 
Miss Annesley is a very charming girl—but really 
you can hardly suppose that a man of my fortune, 
who can pick and choose among the first, would 
content himself with her.’’ 

‘* Your fortune bestows an enviable privilege on 
you, Mr. Merton—I congratulate you upon it,” 
said Horace, bitterly. 

‘* Thank you, I shall soon, I hope, demand your 
congratulations upon the happy termination of the 
affair we have been discussing. I am quite as- 
sured of Mr. and Mrs. Clavering’s wishes on the 


subject. Of the young lady’s feelings I am, of 


course, bound to say nothing, but you must have 
observed, Grenville, how she blushed as she passed 
us this evening, and I have a sure ‘friend at court’ 
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in Miss Annesley.”» Here Mr. Merton rose, and 
wrapped his cloak round him, preparing to go. At 
the threshold he paused and said, ‘‘I believe I 
told you I had bought Sandford’s new house ?7— 
Mr. Clavering, of course, will furnish it, and then 
I trust, my dear Grenville, Mrs. Merton and my- 
self will have the pleasure of seeing you frequently.”? 
So saying, he relieved Horace from the torture of 
his presence. 

‘*The sordid, calculating, selfish, purse-proud 
being,’? muttered Horace, as the door closed be- 
hind his self-constituted friend; ‘‘and to come to 
me inquiring her character, as though she were a 
menial to serve him at his beck and call—to me 
who have worshiped her as an angel since my 
very boyhood’’—and with a breaking heart Horace 
sought his sleepless pillow. 

Then he reviewed the whole course of his con- 
nection with Grace. ‘The impression made on 
him by her childish loveliness, when, as the friend 
and companion of her elder brother, long since 
dead, he had been the confidant of her joys and 
sorrows, her aid in her school-girl’s tasks, her pro- 
tector in their youthful excursions. He recalled 
vividly, how the purity and elevation of her open- 
ing girlhood had operated upon his mind as a 
stimulus to the exertion of all its powers, and the 
development of the higher faculties of his soul. 
How, when on the completion of his studies, his 
father had sent him abroad, her image had gone 
with him in all his wanderings, restraining him 
from evil, inciting him to good, rendering beauty 
still more beautiful, and spreading over all that 
surrounded him the influence of her ethereal pre- 
sence. 

He had returned full of the hope of winning and 
wearing the jewel so long enshrined in his heart, 
and found all his earthly prospects changed. His 
father had died a bankrupt, leaving his family des- 
titute, and Horace their sole dependence. Grace 
was then just entering society, with the world bright 
before her. She had met him with all the warmth 
of feeling which their early friendship warranted— 
he had returned it with apparent coldness, and from 
that hour had worshiped her only at a distance. 
He well knew that one day he must see her the 
wife of another, and believed that she would not 
be more lost to him then than she already was; 
but now that the prospect stared him in the face, 
now that he had heard from Mr. Merton’s own lips 
of his hopes and expectations, he felt that the guid- 
ing star of his existence had set forever, and that 
he was mourning the extinction of a life-long hope. 
Such are the strange contradictions of our nature, 
for though Horace knew his renunciation of 
Grace was a voluntary one, that far from striving 
to gain her love, or suffering her even to suspect 
the existence of his own affection, he had most 
sedulously concealed it, yet he actually felt wrong- 
ed by her accepting another. He felt as though 
she might have appreciated the disinterested attach- 
ment which made him shrink with such sensitive- 
ness from the thought of shadowing the brilliancy 
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of her lot with the trials that surrounded his, or 
endeavoring to repair with her wealth the shattered 
fortunes of a ruined family. And Horace arose to 
his daily toils with a feeling bordering on resent- 
ment against the innocent and lovely cause of suf- 
ferings she could not possibly suspect or alleviate. 

True to his intention, Mr. Merton that day made 
his formal proposal, first to Mr. Clavering, who 
received it with pleasure, secondly to his daughter, 
who recoiled from it with mingled surprise and 
disgust. Mr. Merton could scarcely credit his 
senses—he refused !—he, the owner of hundreds of 
thousands!—it was incredible. 

Filled with indignation, smarting with all the 
agonies of a wounded self-esteem, he hastened to 
his confidante Julia, who smoothed his ruffled 
plumes with infinite adroitness. Her flatteries fell 
like balm upon his lacerated vanity; her gentle 
glances beaming through her half-closed eyes, the 
gentle pressure of her dimpled hand, all told with 
wonderful effect, until at last, to Mr. Merton’s in- 
finite surprise, one bright morning he issued forth 
from Mr. Annesley’s quiet dwelling the plighted 
husband of his daughter ! 

How it had come about, Mr. Merton vainly ran- 
sacked his memory to tell—he certainly had never 
dreamed of sucha thing. But Julia had, and from 
the first step, when she had made Grace promise 
for her sake to be civil to Mr. Merton, to the last 
catch at his heart in the rebound, all had turned 
out exactly as she had planned and expected. But, 
however it had happened, the deed was actually 
done, and Mr. Merton, who had whispered pretty 
generally among his friends that he had selected 
Miss Clavering to fillthe enviable post at the head 
of his table, now felt himself obliged to whisper 
again that he had discovered her to be a heartless 
coguette, and therefore had bestowed that honor 
upon her cousin. We cannot wonder, therefore, 
that it was soon understood that ‘‘ Grace Claver- 
ing had behaved shamefully to Mr. Merton.” 

These sounds fell joyfully upon Horace Gren- 
ville’s ear, who now wondered he ever could have 
dreamed of her accepting Mr. Merton, and like a 
respited criminal he again breathed freely. But 
his joy was of short duration. Among the rela- 
tives assembled from far and near to grace Julia’s 
marriage, which followed soon upon her engage- 
ment, was a cousin from the south, who showed 
rather more than a cousinly admiration for our 
heroine. Horace, who could not refrain from oc- 
casionally mingling in the gay scenes, where, un- 
noticed, he might gaze upon her he loved, detected 
the incipient passion even before young Sedley had 
acknowledged its existence to himself, and long 
before it was suspected by its object. He saw too 
all the horrid eligibilities of the match. Birth, 
wealth, merit, added to high breeding and great 
personal beauty, rendered Mr. Sedley a rival who 
could not be expected to fail of success. To the 
Claverings this prospect more than compensated 
for the loss of their previously elected son-in-law. 
** All things certainly turn out for the best,” was 
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Mr. Clavering’s observation. ‘‘It was such a 
comfort to have dear Julia so well provided for,’’ 
—though before the advent of Charles Sedley, 
‘‘dear Julia” had, since her engagement, been 
rather out of favor with her aunt. 

Horace watched the progress of the affair with 
fearful interest. Grace certainly seemed much 
pleased with her cousin, and from one of her re- 
fined nature no open demonstration of a stronger 
feeling could be looked for. Our hero, therefore, 
retired in disgust from the world, shut himself in 
his office, and strove to forget there was anything 
worth living for but law. 

But alas! the law is a hard master, and Horace, 
with talents of a high order and unusual legal ac- 
quirements for his age, was forced by necessity to 
occupy himself with the moat distasteful branches 
of his profession, and even there to find himself 
outstripped in the road to eminence by many in- 
ferior though less scrupulous competitors. Often 
as he looked round his humble home, at his deli- 
cate mother, reared in luxury and unused to exer- 
tion, at his two young brothers dependent on him 
for maintenance, for education and advancement 
in life, his heart would sink within him, and he 
felt almost tempted to give up in despair. Some- 
times across this darkness a form of light would 
pass before him—through her he might obtain in- 
dependence, wealth, a noble field for the exercise 
of the powers he felt were his. Why should he 
not strive like others for her favor? Who could 
show a love like his—deep, unfathomable, nurtured 
for years in hopeless silence ? But then her stately, 
money-loving father, whose life had been devoted 
to the pursuit of wealth, and in whose eyes he 
well knew poverty was almost a crime—her frivo- 
lous, ambitious mother, who lived but for fashion, 
and to whom its decrees were omnipotent—how 
would they frown down the penniless aspirant to 
their daughter’s hand? And even supposing he 
could win her heart, how set a loving child at 
variance with her parents, and bring discord into a 
life that had been one long harmony? Honor, 
duty, forbade the attempt, so with the vulture 
jealousy tearing at his very heart, Horace heard, 
apparently unmoved of the continued devotions of 
his new rival, and nerved his soul as best he might 
to meet the coming calamity. 


It was but little more than a year from the time 
we have alluded to, that Julia, not the bright, ani- 
mated Julia we before have known, but the sallow, 
languid Mrs. Merton, slowly entered her cousin’s 
apartment. 

‘*Reading, as usual,’’ was her salutation.— 
‘* What have you there, Grace ?—a stupid-looking 
book enough. ‘ Aids to Reflection,’—then you are 
in the very mood for a visit from me, for I want 
your aid to some very serious reflections I have 
just been indulging in upon the world in general, 
and your own beautiful self in particular. So say- 
ing, Mrs. Merton laid aside her rich walking cos- 
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tume, and disposed herself very comfortably for a 
morning’s chat. 

“Do you know, Grace,”’ she continued, ‘‘ that 
I have serious thoughts of writing a novel, called 
‘ Grace, a mystery,’—I think it might take.” 

** What do you mean, Julia ?’’ 

‘*T mean that you, innocent as you 'ook, have, 
for the last year, been as great an enigma to me as 
—as—I am to myself,’? and Mrs. Merton’s coun- 
tenance, which for a moment had brightened, was 
again sad and gloomy as before. 

Grace begged her to explain herself, and Julia 
went on— 

‘*Would that I could explain my own enigma. 
Every day it puzzles me more and more, that with 
everything I once thought would make me happy, 
I should now be far less so than when poor and 
struggling hard to make an appearance beyond my 
means. ‘Then there was some excitement, some 
object in my life; now all is ennui and weariness. 
I have had what is called success in the world; I 
married the man I chose myself—God knows I 
never loved him, and you know, Grace, he never 
loved me, so there is no disappointment there. I 
govern my husband completely ; I have got what I 
married for, fortune, and the consideration fortune 
can bestow. I look around me in vain for an ob- 
ject unattained—and yet, yon may look as incredu- 
lous as you please, Grace, but it is solemn truth— 
that I often envy the happiness of my own maid- 
servants.”? 

**Dreadful,’’ said Grace—‘‘ forgive me, Julia, 
but I must speak freely. Is it possible, that with 
a mind to cultivate, a soul to save, with the poor 
to befriend, the suffering to relieve, and all the 
thousand ways of doing good that are open to a 
woman of your wealth, you can say that you look 
in vain for an object in life ?”’ 

** But I have no taste for any of these things. You 
know I never was either intellectual or religious. 
But I did not come here to talk about myself—that 
was only ‘apropos de bottes.’ It is of your con- 
cerns I want to speak, and to tell you how strange 
it seems to me, that you, whose whole life has 
been one of constant sacrifice to the taste and 
wishes of your parents, should withstand them so 
firmly on the point they have most at heart. I 
know you better than the world does. I know 
that under the disguise of a fashionable belle, you 
are both a savante and a saint—but saint and 
savante as you are, I defy you to have resisted so 
long the devotion of such a man as Charles Sed- 
ley, backed as he is by my aunt and uncle, unless 
you preferred some one else. So here is my solu- 
tion of the enigma—you love Horace Grenville. 
Mercy upon me! what have I said—Grace, dear 
Grace, do not look so awfully’’—for Grace, the 
secret of her life thus suddenly revealed, had sunk 
back in her chair, and with clasped hands, pale 
cheek and straining eye, was gazing upon vacancy. 
After a few moments a flood of tears relieved her, 


and burying her face in her hands, she said to the 
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terrified Mrs. Merton, ‘‘ Spare me, Julia—spare 
me!”’ 

‘* Merciful powers! how could I know—how 
could I dream it was such a serious business as 
this. Forgive me, my own best Grace—I hate 
myself for what I have done. I did but suspect 
from your perfect indifference to everybody else, 
that you might have a preference, and while look- 
ing about for its object, I recollected your girlish 
intimacy with Horace. This led me to watch him 
more closely, and I soon found out that his whole 
heart is devoted to you.”’ 

‘“*You are mistaken, Julia,” sobbed Grace; 
**once I thought so, too—but now it is over, quite 
over.”? 

** Nonsense,’’ said Julia, ‘‘ you are a couple of 
fools. I see it all now. Some ridiculous notions 
of delicacy and disinterestedness on his part, and 
‘coy reserve and maiden pride’ on yours. Horace 
is poor and sensitive—he thinks with half the world, 
that you love its pomps and vanities as much as 
your perents do, and you mistake his téte exaltée 
for indifference. Oh! for the pen of De Scuderi! 
—here are materials for my romance in ten volumes 
at least, ending when he makes a fortune in his 
profession at fifty, and you are a matured spinster 
of forty-six—unless, indeed, your father would be 
so kind as to ruin himself in the meantime, and 
thus remove the barrier that divides you.”’ 

Grace slowly raised her head while her cousin 
spoke, and her countenance, which at first had told 
the deep humiliation she experienced in having be- 
trayed to another the existence of an affection she 
believed unrequited, gradually changed to one of hope 
and exaltation. ‘‘ True, he is poor; I am rich—this 
may have averted his eye and sealed his lips—dis- 
interested—generous’’—she murmured. ‘‘ But no’’ 
—and the light died away, and her head sank again 
upon her bosom—“‘ it cannot, cannot be ; I have too 
long been convinced of his indifference. It is 
cruel, Julia, to awaken an illusion I have struggled 
so hard to banish.” 

‘*Have you then made up your mind to die an 
old maid? Why not marry Charles Sedley at 
once, and learn to love him afterwards? Such 
constancy as his deserves some reward,”’ 

**Hush, Julia; not a word on that point if you 
love me. Heaven knows I have suffered enough 
on his account, poor fellow.” 

‘*Poor fellow, indeed—Grace, Grace, I em 
sadly afraid my romance will have no end at all.” 

But an end Mrs. Merton determined it should 
have. Delighted to have found an object of inter- 
est, and by no means sorry for an opportunity of 
exercising her talents for management, which since 
the reduction of her husband to submission had in 
a degree lain dormant, Julia went at once to work, 
and to do her justice, with such tact and delicacy 
as proved a sincere desire to advance the happiness 
of her cousin. A long and confidential interview 
between Julia and her aunt, followed by a still 
tonger one between Mr. and Mrs. Clavering, who 
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loved their daughter even better than they loved 
wealth or fashion,—an important lawsuit placed in 
Horace’s hands by Mr. Merton, and another by 
Mr. Clavering—added to a few accidental inter- 
views arranged by Julia, a few conscious looks 
from Grace, and a few thousands most opportunely 
left to Mrs. Grenville by a dying brother, changed 
the whole aspect of affairs. 

Horace at last could be silent no longer. Before 
the delightful consciousness that Grace was not 
indifferent to him, pride, poverty, sensitiveness, 
and all the barriers they had raised between him 
and happiness, vanished like the baseless fabric of a 
dream. Within six months of Julia’s discovery, 
there was a greater bustle in Mrs. Clavering’s 
house than on the evening we first met our heroine, 
and Grace in her bridal array looked even more 
lovely than on that occasion. Horace, not the 
sadly resolute-looking individual that had listened 
s0 gloomily to Mr. Merton’s unwelcome confidence, 
now received his congratulations in a very differ- 
ent spirit. While—oh! the changes of this mortal 
life—the quiet, subdued Mr. Merton offered a sad 
contrast to him who had strutted his little hour the 
prospective lord and master of the fair creature 
who had just bestowed her willing hand upon him 
to whom her heart was then devoted. 

Julia felt something very like envy, when a few 
days afterwards she visited the newly-married pair, 

in the smal! but tasteful establishment Mr. Claver- 
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ing had bestowed upon his daughter, and contrasted 
the lot of lonely heartless grandeur she had chosen 
for herseif with the golden sunshine of affection 
that beamed so brightly upon the pathway of her 
cousin. Eagerly as she had once coveted wealth, 
did she now covet the priceless blessings which 
wealth can never buy. She felt that in all things 
Grace had chosen the better part in life, and though 
she had not the heart to imitate the virtues that 
secured it, she could at least admire and envy 
them. 

‘*Tell me one thing, Grace,” she said, as she rose 
to take her leave, ‘‘ do you not think that Horace 
and yourself have wasted some good years of hap- 
piness by being so very submissive, reserved and 
delicate ?’’ 

‘*Wasted them ?—Oh, no!”’ replied Grace ; ‘‘ I 
cannot think those years wasted that have taught us 
both a wholesome lesson of self-discipline. My love 
for Horace kept me safe from many a snare of 
vanity, and while I thought it unrequited, led me 
to seek a support in my sorrow that will not fail 
me in my joy—without it I should almost tremble 
at my own deep happiness.”’ 

** Nay, you deserve it all, Grace,’’ said Julia, 
with a sad smile, ‘‘ just as richly as I deserve my 
misery. You left your future destiny to Heaven— 
I took mine into my own hands, and in my heart 
I believe you were the wiser woman.” 


ad 








A MORNING PICTURE. 
BY MISS B 

"Tis early dawn! ; As of the tall and feathery palm, 
And morning's rosy veil of light ; Or silver birch’s mirrored form. 
Now rests on Zion’s sacred height; $ Group after group are gathering nigh, 
While far along the eastern sky, Where Siloa’s sacred waters lie. 
Pale gleams of light stream up on high, They come from cots whose lattice low 
Till, in the glowing sea of day, , Is wreathed in woodbine’s twining bough ; 
The shades of twilight melt away. ; From pillared halls, of regal state, 
The crescent moon is fading fast ; } They come alike the low and great ; 
Her night of glory now is past; 4 They come, the lame, the sick, the blind, 
While one by one from out the sky, } Health to regain, and sight to find 
The starry hosts begin to die. ; A mother, with her only child, 
The silver mist is hanging low, 5 A creature beautiful and mild; 
Where the blue waves of Siloa flow ; } Scarcely had sixteen summers shed 
And the pale willows dim are seen, ; The'r radiance on her youthful head ; 
Close folded in their cloudy screen. ? And ne'er did tress of raven hair 
Judea’s sacred land of roses, ; Repose upon a brow more fair ; 
Now like a land of dreams reposes. } But mournfully her speaking eye 
Its hills all crowned with rustling pines, } Beneath its silken fringe doth lie. 
And the wild creeping ivy vines, There is a flush upon her cheek 
Now every moment grow more bright, ; That almost seems of health to speak ; 
Bathed in rich floods of crimson light. , But far too bright that crimson glows; 
The air is rife with rich perfume, Death, death hath planted there the rose. 
From jessamine and cacia bloom. , Oh with what anguish, day by day, 
Bright birds go forth on airy wing ; } That mother watched her slow decay. 


The bee ’mid flowers is murmuring. 
The breezes sleep; the bended brake 
Droops motionless on Siloa’s lake ; 
And you might mark as clear indeed, 
The shadows of the slightest reed, 


Each day her step more languid grew, 
And brighter glowed the hectic hue. 

She trembled, lest her frail young flower 
Should wither e’er the joyous hour 
When, from on high, with power to save, 
The angel troubleth Siloa’s wave 














HERDER. 


Or all the German authors, none deserve to be 
named with more reverence than Herder—uniting, 
as he did, not only all the great qualities of a poet 


and philosopher, but the noblest and tenderest of 


hearts, together with profound and universal know- 
ledge. 

He was the poet of feeling. Restrained by his 
contemplative habit from the wild flights of imagi- 
native genius, he ouly adorned his ideas with a 
beautiful and elegant dress. But a deep sense of 
the great destiny of man gives to all his works a 
moral warmth, a grand solemnity which are won- 
derful and rare, 

Objections have been made to his prose writings 
that these are in style too poetical—but where is 
the author to whom objections have not been made ? 
It is true his writings do possess somewhat of an 
oriental tone, yet tempered by his own elegant 
thoughts ; and all he says seems to come directly 
from his heart, and is imbued with living truth. 

A distinguished German writer well remarks, 
that the works of Herder contain not a line that is 
not of service to humanity; and if a German father 
wishes to show his son the model of a preacher, 
philosopher, scholar, and, above all, of a virtuous 
and noble man, he only points him to Herder. 
This excellent man died in 1803. We give here 
a few extracts from his lessons. 





THE COMPLAINT OF AURORA. 

Avrora complained to the gods, that although 
much to be praised, she was so little beloved and 
celebrated by men—the least of all these goddesses 
was more sung, more prized than she. 

‘* Grieve not over thy destiny,’ said the Goddess 
of Wisdom. ‘Is it otherwise with me? And 
then’’—spoke she further—‘‘ see for what a rival 
they neglect and exchange thee? Look at them 
as thou passest by, how they lie overcome by sleep 
and waste both body and soul in her arms. Hast 
thou not friends—hast thou not adorers enough ? 
The whole creation waits for thee. All flowers 
waken and clothe themselves by thy purple beams 
in new and bridal beauty! The choir of birds wel- 
come thee. Each one seeks with new melody to 
please thee in thy swift flight. The industrious 
farmer, the laborious sage, neglect thee never; 
they drink from the chalice which to them thou 
presentest—health and strength, peace and life— 
doubly pleased that they can enjoy thee undisturb- 
ed, uninterrupted by a chattering troop of sleeping 
fools. Dost thou hold this to be no small happi- 
ness, to be thus universally enjoyed and beloved ? 
It is the highest happiness to be beloved by gods 
and men.”? 

Aurora blushed over her inconsiderate complaint; 
and every beautiful one wishing happiness for her- 


self can have it easily through purity and inno- 
cence. 


THE ROSE. 

**I see all the flowers around me here wither 
and die, and yet men always call me the withering, 
easily-perishing rose. Ungrateful men! Do I not 
make my short life pleasant enough? Yes, even 
in my death I prepare you my monument of sweeter 
perfumes, medicines and ointments full of refresh- 
ment and strength. And yet I hear you always 
sing and say—‘ Ah, the withering, the easily-per- 
ishing rose !? 

So complained the Queen of Flowers from her 
throne, perhaps already in the first feeling of her 
own decaying beauty. A maiden, standing before 
her, heard and said—*‘ Be not angry with us, sweet 
little one; call us not ungrateful. What higher 
love could we have than wish your gentle decay ? 
We see all flowers around us wither and die, and 
hold it as the destiny of flowers; but to thee, 
their queen, to thee we wish and maintain thy un- 
dying worth. As we also find ourselves disap- 
pointed in our wishes, so let us in thy complaint 
ourselves compassionate thee. All the beauty, 
youth and joy of our lives we compare to thee ; 
and as they, like thee, fade, we always sing and 
say—‘ Alas! the withering, swiftly -perishing 
rose |?” 


DAY AND NIGHT. 

Day and Night contended with one another for 
the preference. The fiery, brilliant, busy Day, 
spoke thus concerning the strife—*‘ Poor, gloomy 
mother,’? said he, ‘* what hast thou like my sun, 
my heavens, my fields, my restless, busy life? 
What thou makest die, I waken to feel new life; 
what thou causest to sleep, I raise.”’ 

**Do I not also thank thee for thy activity ?”’ 
said the discreet, veiled Night. ‘* Must I not re- 
fresh what thou hast wearied? And when can I 
so well accomplish this as through thy own forget- 
fulness? I go forth, the mother of gods and men. 
I take all that I have brought forth, with their own 
contentment, into my lap; soon as the border of 
my garment is touched, they forget thy delusions 
and bow their heads gently down. Then I nourish, 
then I sustain the peaceful soul with dew from 
Heaven. To those eyes that, under thy fierce sun- 
beams, dared not look towards Heaven, I, the 
veiled Night, unveil an host of innumerable suns, 
innumerable images, new hopes, new stars.’’ 

Day even now touched the border of her sable 
garment, and silent and weary sank into her cur- 
tained lap. But she in her starry mantle and her 
starry crown, stil] sat with eternal tranquillity upon 
her brow. 
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LA REDOWA. 
VALSE BOHEMIENNE. 
FRC. BURGMULLER. 


The Renowa Watrtz is composed of three steps:—The Ist, a glissade forward in jumping with the 
right foot; the 2d, a slide forward with left foot; and the 3d to bring the right foot before the left. This 
step is done alternately with the right foot and the left foot; but in starting with the left foot, to turn, it 
is necessary to do but one glissade backward and two emboités to take again, afterward, with right foot. 

This is the principal step of the Repowa usually preceded by a promENnape, and followed by a 
rounsvuiTte. The promenade is done with the Allemande step, that is to say—a slide forward and 
chassez. 

The poursvire is composed of a slide, coupé and jetté. The gentleman pursues the lady, holding 
her as in the Waltz, the lady executing the same step, but backward. For these three steps the lady 
must always start with the counter foot, and if executed alternately each one must be done 16 bars, 
taking care that the other couples change step all at the same time. 
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[ Written after a visit to the Congressional Cemetery at W: 


shape, i 


Tue dead—the honored dead are here— 

For whom, behind the sable bier, 

Through many a long-forgotten year, 
Forgotten crowds have come, 

With solemn step and falling tear, 
Bearing their brethren home. 


Beneath these boughs, athwart this grass, 

I see a dark and moving mass, 

Like Banquo’s shades across the glass, 
By wizard hands displayed ; 

Siand back, and let these hearses pass 
Along the trampled glade. 


Still do they come—a shadowy train— 
Dark’ning with palls and plumes the plain: 
The portals ope again—again ; 

The silent crowd moves through ; 
And tears are plenty as the rain, 

And precious as the dew. 


Parent and child, brother and bride, 
Bereaved, are marching side by side; 
A hundred bells pour forth a tide 
Of slow and solemn sound ; 
A hundred graves are gaping wide, 
A hundred throngs surround. 


Wildly the moaning willows sway, 
Dark’ning the glorious face of day, 
W hile holy men look up to pray, 


HIRD HOUSE. 


ishington, where, 
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And friends look down to weep, 
Where slowly sinks the coflin’d clay 


In narrow bed and deep. 


*Tis past—the phantom train has fled— 
Thanks to that warbler overhead, 
And that one gush of radiance shed 
From out yon bursting cloud— 
*Tis past, and fairer scenes instead 
Upon my vision crowd: 
The em’rald earth, the azure sky— 
This laughing stream that rattles by ; 
Those crowds of insect life, that try 
Their wings in yonder bower; 
And this sun-flashing butterfly, 
An animated flower 


And thanks to thee, the reptile-born, 
Whom now such glittering hues adorn; 
‘ Not vainly are thy vestments worn 
Amid these symbols drear: 
Past is thy resurrection morn, 
And theirs is drawing near. 


Let him who turns from holy shrine, 
To doubt Heaven’s power or Heaven’s des‘gn, 
Still heed a sermon plain as thine, 
Who, dowered with second breath, 
Art sent thus fluttering forth to shine 
Triumphant over Death! 





beneath monuments uniform in size and 
n four parallel rows, repose the remains of about ninety former members of the two Houses of Congress 
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THE ART OF 


BY MADAME 


In commencing an explanation of the art of lace- 
making, we will begin with— 

Der Kussen, or pillow upon which the lace is made, 
which is imported from Flanders at a much cheaper 
rate than it can be made in this country—the laborer’s 


MAKING VALENCIENNES LACE. 


DE CONDE. 


wages being exceedingly moderate, and the price of the 
wood much lower than in England, enables the mechanic 
to dispose of his goods at a much less rate. 
thus— 


It is in form 





Fig. 1 is the body of the cushion, which is made of 
fine wood, stuffed very hard with saw-dust of a peculiar 
kind of wood, very tightly covered with fine unbleached 
linen; itis afterwards re-covered with colored silk or 
calico, suited to the taste of the worker, and may be 
made a pretty and ornamental piece of furniture. It is 
so constructed as to.be placed on a table, and a lady may 
The posture of 
the body, being erect of necessity, is most decidedly 


work on her cushion without fatigue. 


and health; whereas the cushion 
used in the different counties in England is round, and 


conducive to ease 


placed on the knees; it is therefore necessary to bend over 
it, which must naturally be both fatiguing and unhealthy 
The cushion has thus an evident advantage as to form 
—equally so in strength, being composed of wood in- 
stead of perishable material. One lace-cushion of this 
fabric will last the life of the purchaser 
Fig. 2 represents the cushion with the additional sti 





{A) attached. The stik, or additional piece, is made 
thus (see wood engraving): two holes are made at the 
top of the cushion. the same at the bottom; when the 
work is commenced, the stik or piece is attached to the 
top; when the pattern is half accomplished, it is taken 
off and put on at the other end of the cushion—by which 
means the parchment can be worked to the end without 
the stoks or bobbins falling over. 

No. 2 (B) is a piece of paper or card-board, on which 
the bobbins fall, it being easier to catch them up from 
the paper, and it also saves the perpetual friction on the 
silk or calico with which the cushion may be covered. 


Fig. 2(C) is a drawer in the cushion, and is used to 
put in thread, bobbins, pins, &c., not in immediate use 
There is also a drawer at the top of the cushion, so that 
when the lace is mounted to commence another parch- 
ment, it is folded on a eniall mahogany board and placed 
in the drawer, which preserves it. The price of the 
cushion, covered with cotton, bobbins, pins, and pattern 
complete, is 15s.; if covered with silk and fancifully ar- 
ranged with gimp, with mahogany bobbins, 1/. 5s. 

Fig. 3 represents the complete cushion, with the stik, 
or additional piece attached to its base. 

The thread is found in great perfection in Germany 
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the quality and price depends on the fineness of the pat- 
tern to be made. It can be purchased in London, but 
works thicker than the French or German thread. 
Having thus introduced the reader to the cushion, we 
we will 
presume the cushion to be arranged with the No. 1 pat- 


will endeavor to give some idea of the work. 


tern, simply to teach the difference between the ground- 
work or tralia, and the pattern or platwerk. 

The patterns are pricked on green parchment (see en- 
graving of first pattern); on the top of the parchment 
thus fixed on the cushion we observe a row of holes 
placed horizontally 


To a pin attach, in any way you like, eight bobbins 
previously wound with lace thread; put the pin in the 
hole nearest the lefthand. You will take the four cen- 
tral bobbins and make a flatte, which you must do thus 
—we will suppose, for example, these four lines to be 


the four bobbins in question, as thus— 


Take No.2 and pass it over No. 3; take No. 4 and pass 
itover No.3; take No. 2. and pass it over No.1; take 
No. 2 and pass it over No. 3 Be it observed, your 
changing the position of the bobbins does not affect the 
numbers which should remain stationary 

You will thus have enclosed the pin. You will then 
take the pair to the right 
make again a flatte—repeat it, giv 
tot ughtening your flatte 


and with two already used 
ng a jerk to the bob- 
bins, which wil! have the effec 
You will then do the 
bins are then /flatted. 


same to the left. Your eight bob- 
eight more and fix them in 


in the 


Take 
the next hole—enclose the pin same manner as 


1e holes at the top are filled. 


the last, and so on, until allt 

We then begin the tralia or groundwork, which must 
We 
four 
bobbins between the two pins and make a flatte; take 


two more to the right and do the 


be made in rows o! holes in an oblique direction. 


begin with the left side of the pattern :—take the 


same, and throw them 
(or insmit); you will then take the four to the left, make 
a flatte, again flatte the two next bobbins, and put a pin 
in the first side hole, make a flatte outside the pin and 
return, making two flattes; you have then accomplished 
the first tralia or hole. You will then commence be- 
tween the second and third pin and make the row in the 
same direction, completing each time a separate row, 
until you have three rows in width; you will then take 
the four bobbins to your right, and make several suc- 


cessive flattes to the end, when you must turn the thread 
seven times and twist it round a pin, which must be 
placed in the side hole—this forms the pear! or edging. 
You will then return, making the same number of flattes, 
and put a pin again; make a row of holes, and continue 
doing the same to the end of the pattern. 

It is not presumed that to the uninitiated this explana- 
tion will be amply satisfactory ; but it has already been 
submitted to the perusal of several ladies who are now 
taking lessons, and is pronounced by them as being 
valuable information and clearly comprehensive to them 

Note.—This lace should be made with thread No. 170, 
and requires thirty-six bobbins 





Second Pattern 


First Pattern. 
SECOND PATTERN. 


We will now presume the worker to be acquainted 
with the groundwork and anxiously working the pattern 
commonly known as the vapeur (see engraving). When 
the last row of platte work is finished, make a tweedje for 
an inkle Hauge—return two flattes—you will then have 
six stoks to your right; pass one pair, you will then have 
eight stoks unemployed to the right: leave them, take the 
next pair and flatte to the left for aside pin—one flatte 
after, make an aenstiksel—flatte after: leave them —take 
the centre pair and /latte to the left; return without put- 
ting a pin; flatte to your unemployed pairs to the right, 
When you have flatted the first, return with it for a pin; 
inlay a tralia, and return with it for an inkle Hauge— 
back again to the lett, tweedje and insmit, pass four stoks, 
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and with the next flatte to the right, and make a tweedje 
for an inkle Hauge —return two flattes, pass one pair, 
take the next, and go for a pin—flatte after, turn all the 
pairs and flaté from the left to the right—with the pair 
you seek, return, put in a side pin and flatte afier. 

This is merely the instruction to make the ball. It 
will be evident to the worker where the groundwork or 
tralia commences. This forms a very pretty edging, 
and is very strong. It is worthy of remark, that in the 
choice of lace ladies would do well to select those pat- 
terns where the border is sufficiently marked, as, when 
washed, a very slight portion of starch will suffice ; 
whereas, when the edge is fine and of slight pattern, 
more starch is necessary to sufficiently stiffen the lace. 
In France and Germany they rinse the lace in rice- 
water, which is considered less injurious to the texture, 
and is decidedly more economical—as in boiling rice for 
the family use, it is merely to add more water than 
required, and pour it off in the same manner as off pear!l- 
barley, and use it to rinse muslins, laces or cambric 
handkerchiefs. 





Third Pattern. Fourth Pattern. 


THIRD PATTERN, 


Commonly called penne, or in English the festoon. 
We will presume the platwork to be already made to 
within three holes from the point; you will then make 
three aenstiksels, successively bringing in the three rows 
of groundwork or tralia for that purpose; pass six pairs 
from the point, take the seventh and eighth pair, and go 
for an inkle Hauge; return seven pairs—leave them— 
take the next to the left, and flatte to the extreme end of 
the point, and insmit; seek your conductor, and make 
three flattes to the left, one flatte to the right, and tie it 
with the tied pair; flatte to the right, and make a tweedje 
for an inkle Hauge; return two flattes, leave them, pass 
one pair, take the next, and make six flattes to the left, 
a flatte to the right, and tie it as before; make five flattes 
to the right and pat a pin, again two flattes and a pin, 
flatte after, pass two flattes, and take the next and go to 
the end of the point; make a tweedje and insmit, pass 
two pairs, and flatte to the right for your conductor; re- 
turn with it to the left, and again make a tweedje, pass 
two pair, and return; make an inkle Hauge back again 
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for a pin to the left, and flatte after, return to the right, 
make an inkle Hauge, return, put a pin, flatte after. 

You will then make two entire rows of groundwork ; 
with the third row of ground you will, with the second 
hole from the point, make the middle aenstiksel of your 
ball, the other two will fall in their places. When the 
three aenstiksels are made, it will be necessary to add 
four stoks to fill up the ball; pass them on each side the 
centre pin, take the central pairs, and make four flattes to 
the right; leave them and take again the central pair, 
make three flattes to the left, return with it, tying the first 
pair to the right, back again to the left, first tying your 
pair as on the other side inlay a tralia, flatte again to 
the right. inlay a tralia, back again to the left, tweedje 
and insmit, pass two pairs, flatte again to the right, 
tweedje and insmit, pass two pair and make three flattes 
in the centre; puta pin, fate after, turn all the pairs 
throw out round the pin the two pairs you have added 
then make a flatte to your right hand, two more to the 
left and insmit; then insmit the pair to the right, and ali 
is again in order for the groundwork. 

This lace must be made with thread No. 190, and will 
require forty-eight bobbins. 

This pattern is called the Inklepenne. Any lady send- 
ing to Flanders, requiring a parchment of the Inklepenne, 
would be sure to obtain it from any Marchande de Den- 
telles. The Double Penne is precisely the same as the 
Inklepenne, as regards the point or festoon; it is some- 
times made with two or more balls. The lace at any 
time may be made wider, at the option of the worker, by 
pricking a row of holes the left side of the parchment 
in a line with those already pricked, and adding at th 
top eight or sixteen bobbins, according to the width re- 
quired. It is. considered one of the most serviceable 
patterns, and is perhaps sold in greater quantity than 


any other edging 


FOURTH PATTERN 


Is the pattern commonly called “ Vapeur met twee bal- 
len,” or “the railroad with two spots.” It is an easy 
lace to make, and very pretty ; and the transition being 
such as may occur in various patterns, it is the object o! 
the teacher to choose such patterns as may clearly con- 
vey the principle of lace-making, that pupils desirous at 
a future time of changing their patterns, may be enabled 
to do so without reference to others. The pattern in 
question differs only from the second by having a ball in 
the centre, and being six rows in width in lieu of three 
After the side ball is completed. the third tralia forms 
the middle aenstiksel for the centre ball, the side aenstii- 
sels fall as before ; put in two additional pairs, take the 
centre flatte and make four flaties to the right, leav: 
them, take again the centre flatte and make three to the 
left, return flatting, without putting a pin to the right. 
back again to the left, inlay a tralia, return with it to the 
right, inlay a tralia, back again to the left, tweedje and 
insmit, pass two pair, take the next flatte to the right, 
make a tweedje and insmit, pass two pair, take the next. 
make three centre flattes, put a pin, flatte after, turg out 
all the pairs, throw out the two just added, and make a 
flatte, and with it make two flattes to the left and insmmit, 
then insmit the pair to the right, and all is again ready 
for the groundwork. 

This lace is very strong and serviceable ; it should be 
made with thread No. 160, and is very pretty for chil- 
dren’s collars or frocks. 


FIFTH PATTERN. 

We then proceed from a lace of six rows to one of 
twelve rows, known as the “dlith” or leaf; it is made 
thus; two aenstiksels, then take the four side stoks and 
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go to the right, make « tweedje for an inkle Hauge, return 
two flattes, leave them, pass three pair, take the centre 
pair and go to the left, return flatting till you meet the 
conductor; return with it for an inlaid tralia, go for an 
tnkle Hauge, return for an inlaid tralia, being the second; 
go again for an inkle Hauge, back for a tweedje and in- 
smut, pass two pairs and go for an inkle Hauge, return 
for a tweedje, being the second ; back for an inkle Hauge, 
return fora pin. flatte after. The balls are precisely the 
same us in other patterns—the distance between the two 


im & perpendicular line must be five rows 





Sith Pattern. 


Fifth Pattern. 


SIXTH PATTERN, OR “INSERTION,” 

May be made with balls or leaves, according to the 
taste of the worker; instead of making the pearl edg- 
ing, the right side of the lace is made precisely like the 
left side 

Valenciennes lace may be made from three rows in 
width to one hundred, but requires practice, as wide 
laces have generally very complicated patterns. A 
pretty width for dinner dress is about twenty-five to 
thirty rows in width, made with thread No. 230 

It is to be regretted that so many imitations are thrown 
into the market. Itis not only a serious injury to those 
who gain their subsistence by making a really good ar- 
ticle, but is the cause of an immense expenditure to per- 
sons in general. It is surprising how much money is 
wasted in the purchase of articles of no real value what- 
ever. Could the money thus lavished be thrown into the 
right direction, there would be nothing to say; but as it 
is, it is a lamentable fact, that the poorer class, more 
especially lace-workers, who in former days could sup- 
port themselves and families with their own hard earn- 
ings, now find it difficult,even with the aid of the be- 
nevolent institutions which abound in this great metro- 
polis, to keep themselves from actual famine. 

The value of an article is seldom demanded—it is the 
price only which is asked; and a very little reflection 
will prove to us that an article of positive value can 
never be made cheap. This lace should be made with 
thread No. 170, and will require forty bobbins. 

There is no doubt but there are a number of persons 
necessarily engaged in making the imitation lace, but at 
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the price it is sold it is impossible that the poor fabricant 
can gain sufficient even for daily food. It is a well- 
known fact, that in Flanders, where so many thousands 
are engaged in making lace, that class of persons are as 
well fed, and on the Sundays or féte days as well dressed 
as can be wished. In all the smaller streets, women 
working Valenciennes lace are to be seen in groups 
of five or six persons sitting together outside their doors, 
singing gaily though not melodiously. Most of the poorer 
houses are kept by women, either single or widows, who 
receive three or four lace-workers; they provide them 
bedding, such as it is, being a straw mattress and a 
blanket. Their breakfast consists of coffee and bread, 
and a composition called smookt, which is hog’s lard 
melted down, with pepper, salt and nutmeg, and is used 
by the poorer class instead of butter, being much cheap- 
er. They breakfast at seven; at ten they all sit down en 
famille to coffee without eating anything ; at twelve they 
dine. The repast is generally the same— potatoes, which 
are not only delicious in flavor, but exceedingly well 
cooked 
table, each person t 
pan of melted butter flavored with vinegar is thrown 
over the potatoes, and after repeating their prayer, which 
is never omitted, they all eat at theirown discretion. At 
four they take coffee, and each person has two slices of 
On Fridays they eat butter, fat being 

At seven or eight their supper—the 
Such 


the life of the class of Valenciennes lace-workers 


They are put in a large dish in the centre of the 


‘ing provided with a fork; a sauce- 


bread and fat. 
prohibited food 
same as their dinner, with the addition of salad. 


and from the constant opportunity of seeing them, the 
writer can testify to their being, generally speaking, a 
happy and well-conducted people. The price they pay 
their landlady varies from 4d. to 6d. per day, in which 
their washing is included. Good workers earn from 1s 
2d. to 1s. 6d. per day. 

Each marchande in Flanders has her own patterns, 
with which no other person interferes. There is a kind 
of tribunal, composed of five gentlemen and a secretary; 
all disputes between the lace merchants and their work- 

This tribanal is called “Kammer 
ton Prudhomme.” or, in English, the “Chamber or 
Council of Wise Men.” It is recognized by the govern- 
ment; and immediately upon the decision, a hand-bell 


ers are referred to them. 


is rung by the president, the “Scordbelettere” or policeman 
enters, and the accused, if convicted, is led from the 
chamber to the prison for twenty-four hours or a month, 
according to the senténce passed against her. The ge- 
cisions are invariably just. Any lady marchande re- 
ceiving a worker without the “ quittance,” or receipt in 
ful), of her last employer, is liable to be cited before the 
Chamber, as it is called, which sits in conclave Tues_ 
day and Friday in each week; her doom is certain to be 
adjudged to pay the amountof the debt due by the worker 
to her late marchande, and, at the option of the council, 
a fine for receiving her, being contrary to the laws of 


cominerce. 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


“Aenstiksel” is taking the rows of groundwork and 
putting them into the plat work, to fill up the flower or 
ball; itis made thus in the pattern called the penne— 
for example, when there are but three holes left to make 
the point, take two stiks from the side plat work and two 
of the four insmitted at your left, make a flatte, and put 
a pin in the centre, a flatte to the left afterwards; again, 
take two of those with two of the next insmitted to your 
left, make again a flatte, put a pin in the centre, again a 
fiatte to the left, outside the pin; take again two in the 
same manner, make a flatte, again pin in the centre, and 
flatte after, and your three aenstiksels are then made 























Be it observed, that in all cases where aenstiksels are 
made, a flatte must be made after outside the pin. 

“Tweedje,” in the side or platte work, is made thus— 
when you have but four stiks to your right hand, put a 
pin against those you are working with, you will then 
have six stiks to your right hand; make a flatte to the 
right of the pin you have just placed, turn them and 
leave them; make a flaite to the lett of the pin, turn 
them: make then a flatte with the turned pairs, which 
will inclose your pin, go for an tndle Hauge, and return 
back two flattes, 

“ Tweedje” for a Ball_—When the pin is placed in the 
last hole at the side of a ball, a flatte must be made after 
it; pass then one pair to the right, and take the next tour 
stiks, make a flatte then io your left, you must make 
three flattes and insmit, make altogether four successive 
flaties; when the tweedje is to the right, you do precisely 
the same, insmitting to the right instead of the left. 

“ Agter Kant” is the back of the lace, and must be 
made with two flattes, and a pin in the side hole, a flatte 
after, and then three flattes, back again, and turn the 
last pair. 

“Inkle Hauge” is the pearl edging to the lace, and 
may be made two ways, one being as good as the other. 
The thread is turned seven or eight times, and then 
twisted round a pin, which is placed in the side hole; 
this is the general way of making it, and is preferable, 
as being more simple. It may be made thus—after the 
thread is twisted eight times, one bobbin is turned round 
the pin, and when the pin is placed, the other bobbin is 
turned over after it. 

“ Uyt-steeken,” or copying patterns, is thus:—when a 
sufficient knowledge of the practical part of lace-making 
is acquired, the worker naturally wishes from time to 
time to change her patterns—on one occasion she may 
wish to make a wide lace, at others a smalledging. The 
art of changing the patterns is called in the Flemish lan- 
guage, uyt-steeken. It is necessary to have a small piece 
of the lace you wish to copy ; you must then trace with 
a pin the distance between the balls or flowers in the 
centre. We will presume, for example, that in a per- 
pendicular line there are five holes between the two 
balls—this must be traced from the centre pin of the ball 
—finding it correct, you place your centre aenstiksel; but 
previous to proceeding, it wili be necessary to count the 
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holes from each side, and observe if those on your parch- 
ment agree with your “coupon” or pattern. Mounting 
a lace, when it is worked to the end of the parchment, 
take a very long pin, pass it under all! the threads to 
which your bobbins are attached, and with the assist- 
ance of the finger and thumb of your left hand, turn it 
four times, and stick the pin firmly into the cushion; you 
then take the pins out of the pearl edge, first cut off all 
the ends of the thread, and then remove the pins from 
the left side of the lace; you will then carefully take the 
great pin with all the sticks hanging to it and raise it up 
to the top of the cushion, plant it firmly, and if you have 
a ball in your work, commence sticking your pins into 
the three aenstiksels, beginning always with the ceutre ; 
you will surround your ball with pins, then in the same 
manner your side flowers, then the pearl edge, and last, 
the left side of the lace, wherever a pin has been, you 
must put it in again; you will then raise your paper, put 
the additional piece on to the top of your cushion, and 
withdraw gently the large pin, the stiks or bobbins will 
fallinto order, and you can recommence your parch- 


ment. 


GLOSSARY. 
With a view to assist those pupils who are unac- 
quainted with the Flemish language, a slight glossary 1s 
annexed, by which the pronunciation can be readily ac- 


quired. 
Flemish. Pronounced thus in English. 

Aenstiksel, Onstiksel. 
Agter Kant, Ackter Cant. 
Insmit, Insmit. 
Fiatte, Fiat. 
Tweedje, Twadeche. 
Inkle Hauge, Inkle O. 
Tralia, Trarlier. 
Plat Werk, Platwork. 
Suks, Sticks. 
Stoks, Stocks. 
Penne, Penner. 
Inklepenne, Inkelpenner. 
Scordbeleitere, Scarbelarter. 
Spaele Werker, Sparlor Worker. 
Smookt, Smukt. 
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OLD FASHIONS. 


D'Isra kt, the elder, tells us, that nothing is so capable 
of disordering the intellects as an intense application 
to any one of these six things; the Quadrature of the 
Circle ; the Multiplication of the Cube; the Perpetual 
Motion; the Philosopher’s Stone; Magic, and Judicial 
Astrology. Yet, he goes on to say, “in youth we may 
exercise our imagination on these curious topics, merely 
to convince us of their impossibility.” 

We think he might have added another subject of 
study that often turns the heads of those who yield their 
minds entirely to its sway. We mean “the Fashions.” 

Yet, as Fontenelle remarks of the above “ Six follies of 
Science,” it is proper to apply one’s self to these inqui- 
ries, because we find, as we proceed, many valuable 
discoveries of which we were before ignorant. So we 
hold that the Fashions of dress are an improving study 
to the mind as well as taste, when appropriately pur- 
sued. 

The Lady’s Book intends to keep the golden mean of 
all topics of interest and instruction to our sex—and the 


Fashions cannot be neglected. The new modes are 
carefully and beautifully shown in our monthly engra- 
vings. Here, for the sake of contrast, we will exhibit 
a few of the obsolete fashions. Beginning with those 
of 17:9, the first eight engravings show the most fashion- 
able costumes worn during ten years—till 1799. 
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Here then are to be seen, at a single glance, the 
changes in the “ World of Fashion” during the years 
that shook the World of Thought and Government to its 
foundations. How much was done in those ten years? 
Just go to your history, my dear reader, if you do not 
clearly remember, and study the events of that time. 
Remember, too, that Lord Byron, the greatest poet of his 


age, was born in the first year of the ten, and that our 
own Washington, the greatest man of any age, died at 
the close of the last year of the ten. The obsolete fashions 
do not appear of much consequence when contrasted 
with such persons and events. And yet how many 
millions of human beings passed from this busy world, 
during the time, who left no trace, not so much as these 
passing fashions behind them! So it is often remarked ; 
yet we think untruly. Every person who lives long 
enough to make an impression on those surviving, leaves 
his or her impress on the world. It reappears in the 
character of those who have been connected with the 
living or watched the dying one. And this united influ- 
ence it is which advances or retards the improvement 
of mankind. Let it be our aim to study the good in every 
fashion. 

But here is a new century—the “enlightened nine- 
teenth.” These are the fashions of 1800 and 1901 :— 


1800. 





There is no great progress towards perfection ; but we 
think the last forty years have decidedly improved the 
taste of the ladies. 

The fashions for 1846, judged by the standard of good 
sense, that is by the comfort, economy and propriety, 
which now are considerations of importance with the 
most fashionable, will be found far superior to those of 
any previous era. And we feel gratified by the many 
assurances we receive, that the “ Lapy’s Book” has 
done much to promote this rapid and desirable progres- 
sion. 
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Farry rings and fungi! Who would haye dreamed 
that these had any connection? Yet it is now proved 
beyond a doubt, that those circles of dark green grass, 
abounding in Great Britain and found all over Europe, 
which gray-beard Tradition and young-eyed Fancy have 
so long held sacred to the midnight revels of the merry 
elves, are produced, not by the light fantastic waltz of 
these mignons, but by the growth and decay of vulgar 
toadstools ! 

The chemical researches of the learned Wollaston 
have proved fatal to the fairy race. Science disperses 
chimeras as the sun does fogs; and though we are glad 
to see truth triumph over fiction, we must confess that 
the rainbow mist enveloping the fairy rings was a very 


poetical superstition, and we feel loth to see it quite dis- 
solve away. 
It must go, however. And as Keats has said, com- 


plainingly of science, in his melancholy mood— 


“There was a glorious rainbow once in heaven; 
*Tis numbered now amongst the catalogue 
Of common things.” 


We add, in his vein—(would that it were by a like in- 
spiration of genius)— 


There once was found bright fairy rings on earth ; 
These soft, mysterious circlets have been proved 
The place of toadstools! 
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But while the discoveries of seience are thus nar- 
rowing the domain of poetry on the earth, it is by the 
same power of science gaining new triumphs in the 
skies. Well did Schiller make Jove say to the poet, who 
complained that in the “partition of earth” no share had 
been given him— 


“The heavens are mine, and the regions of day, 
And their portals are open to thee.” 


Dr. Maedler’s discovery of the “great centre of the 
universe” ought to give new inspiration to the poet. The 
light from the central cluster of stars, the fair Pleiades, 
has always seemed to us more divine than from any 
other constellation. 

“Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades?” 
was the demand of the Almighty when reasoning with 
Job. These “sweet influences” have been always felt 
and acknowledged by the true prophet bards; now phi- 
losophers are reaching after the cause. If they really 
prove that this beautiful band of sister stars hold the 
sovereignty of the skies, and that all the other stars, pla- 
nets, suns, constellations and systems of the universe 
are happy to move around them and receive light from 
their smiles, it will open new sources of song, new re- 
gions for the imagination. And we, humble dwellers on 
this little ball of earth, ought we not to feel warmly 
grateful for this privilege of looking into the deep things 
ofnature? What a glorious gift is this of reason! And 
yet how common the neglect of its right cultivation and 
direction! The study of astronomy might be pursued 
with much advantage by our sex. It would exalt as 
well as instruct our minds. The example of those emi- 
nent women, Miss Herschell and Mrs. Somerville, show 
what the female intellect can accomplish in this beauti- 
ful department of science. It seems adapted to that taste 


for the new and wonderful, predominant in the young of 


both sexes, and which we think is most lasting in the 
female character. Nekayah learned to read the stars 
sooner than Rasselas, and understood them better. And 
then it harmonizes with the reverence for the Creator, 
and that elevation of moral sentiment which is more pre- 
dominant in woman than in man. The love of astrono- 
my must be, in some degree, a pious feeling—it must lead 
ouward to the recognition and adoration of the “ Great 
first Cause.” 


“An undevout astronomer is mad,” 


says Young—nor do we believe a woman could give 
her heart to the study unless she loved it as unfolding 
the power and goodness of God. 


Beyond the constellations, 
Beyond those primal suns, 
Which seem but diamond points of light, 
Faith’s strengthened vision runs— 
On, guided by the clew divine 
That links the formless clod 
With angel homes, it sees in all 
The workmanship of God! 


Ye Solons of philosophy, 
Look up with trusting eye, 
Faith’s lens within your telescope, 
So shall ye read the sky, 
And trace the mighty Maker’s hand, 
And feel, as saith the Word, 
That “many mansions” are prepared 
For those who love the Lord. 
To turn from the stars of heaven to what the author of 
that excellent work, “ Self-Formation,” calls the bright- 
25* 


est and best of earth—namely, poets—we will give place 
to & paper, furnished by a sensible and accomplished 
writer, whose opinions are worth weighing. 





We give here a little poem, furnished by a young lady 
who is a true lover of the divine art and a proficient in 
many languages. We could show that numbers of such 
are the warm friends of the “Lady’s Book,” and ae- 
knowledge their indebtedness to our work for the first 
impulse, and also for the right direction of their genius. 


WINTERLIED. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER. 


How still the frost hath bound thee, 
Thy snowy mantle round thee, 

Oh, saddened mother Earth! 
Where are the songs of spring-tide, 
The nurslings of the stream-side, 

And thy own robes of festive mirth? 


Thou slumberest deep, not heeding 
The flocks, no longer feeding 
In vale or on the height. 
Though hushed the woodpeck’s drumming, 
The honey-bee’s low humming, 
Thou art right fair in winter’s light. 


We see thy dim woods brighten 
With frostwork lamps, that lighten 
Each lonely dell and glade. 
Who hath bestowed the splendor 
That thy cold bed doth render 
A fairy scene with brilliants laid? 


The Father in the heaven 
Thy shining robe hath given; 
He sleeps or slumbers not. 
Then rest in peace! Though buried 
In death, He’ll wake the wearied 
To newer life and brighter lot. 


Yes, thou shalt rise in glory 
And sing the joyful story 
Of all His love again. 
His breath shall come to wake thee; 
Then, earth, thy garlands take thee, 
And smile once more ‘neath summer’s reign. 
Emity HERRMANN. 


Tue FRIENDS OF THE Lavy’s Boox.—While we are 
on the subject, we trust it will not be considered boast 
ing if we say that our onward course is éontinually 
cheered by the approvals of the wise and good. In our 
notice of the poem above, we have alluded to the young 
who are constantly returning their acknowledgments; 
we have also from the aged andthe grave many such 
kind compliments as this extract (from the letter of an 
eminent clergyman) contains. 

“ Being desirous of contributing my mite—in various 
ways— towards increasing the happiness of mankind, [ 
have thrown together some thoughts on the subject of 
Married Life.* ‘The enclosed paper contains these 
thoughts ; if you see proper, please grant it an humble 
place in the ‘Lady’s Book.’ I prefer this medium to 
that of any other, because your monthly has an exten- 
sive circulation, especially among the young; and in 
many instances it is given by one to another as a tribute 
of regard, if not as a gage d'amour.” 





* This article will shortly appear. 
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The knowledge of relations, and not of facts, is the 
only real knowledge. It signifies nothing to know that 
gold is gold, or iron, iron, unless we have a notion of 
the connections and dependencies of these things on 
others. 

COURSE OF READING FoR LapDres.—This is a subject of 
great importance. With such a multitude of books as 
the press is now sending forth, discrimination is indis- 
pensable. We propose to begin, with the new volume, 
a series of papers in answer to the question so often ad- 
dressed us —“ What course of reading would you recom- 
mend for young ladies ?” 

Tue moruer or Wasnincton.— Who among the wo- 
men of our land but reverences the memory of this noble 
woman’? Would any wish to give what Coleridge calls 
“living proof” of this sentiment, there is now an oppor- 
tunity. The monument that was to be erected at Fre- 
dericksburg, Virginia, and is in progress, still remains 
unfinished. Cannot the ladies of Virginia furnish the 
means of placing the cap-stone? The ladies of New 
England completed the Bunker Hill Monument. 

Corsets.—We saw a long and very clever letter on 
the use of the corset, written by a physician of Paris to 
a lady, and translated for the Albion. The doctor is calm 
but very decided in his opinion that the use of the corset 
is always, and in every degree, mischievous. He says, 
“The grand hygienic problem of a corset without danger 
will probably forever remain unsolved.” And adds— 
“ What is most singular is, that women are aware of the 
injuriousness of the corset—they instinctively feel that 
its action is an unnatural and eminently hurtful one. 
Here is the proof. If, by accident, a lady falls ill in a 
crowded assembly of any kind, a general cry is raised 
by the others, ‘Cut her lace!’ This is done instantly— 
the compressing machine is opened, air rushes into the 
lungs, the victim breathes, and recovers— which, how- 
ever, will not prevent her recommencing the next day, 
so inexorable and powerful is this malicious demon— 
fashion.” 

THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR AND THE CLOSE OF THE VO- 
LuME.—*“To-morrow and to-morrow !” the future always 
We close this volume, and the year with 
which it has kept pace will soon reach its close. Then 
comes the New Year and the new volume, with new 


promises. 
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hopes and assufances. “A good thing was never done 
twice,” was recorded by a writer who no doubt wished 
to distinguish himself by a new apothegm. But we do 
not recognize this as a rule, or even a wise saying. (By 
the way, do you know how an aphorism and apothegm 
differ?) We hold that the really good always bears re- 
petition and incites it; and that that is good which is 
constantly growing better. So it is with the world— 
each era of Time improves on the past, and therefore it 
is that we hail the New Year. And so it has been with 
our magazine—each year has seen beneficial changes 
sufficient to keep pace with the march of intellect, while 
the good foundation, the innate character (the adjective 
is appropriate) has always been kept pure and firm. No 
wonder, therefore, that the Lady’s Book has always been 
the favorite periodical of the whole country. For do 
not the ladies influence the taste of all? The new vo- 
lume will not disappoint public expectation. Need we 
say more? 

“Rien est beau que le vrai!” We wish that the true 
was always considered the beautiful, and that all our 
friends merited the last grace by their devotion to the 
Let us explain this twofold doctrine as it concerns 
ourselves. We send forth a beautiful “Book,” which 
our friends take, read, and promise to pay for! 

Have they all truly fulfilled their pledge ? 


We want money—that is true! 


Will those who are indebted do their part—send us 
what they owe, and thus make the truth beautiful ? 

We hope for answers, cash enclosed, before the New 
Year. 

To Corresronpents.— The following papers are ac- 
cepted—* Quisque faber sua fortuna,” “ Moonlight,” “A 
Maiden roamed, &c.,” “The Dowry,” and “ Madame 
Roland.” 

We must decline the following—“ The Dying Wife,” 
“Lines to Youth, &c.,” “Sonnet to a Redbreast,” “They 
are Lonely,” “ Ambition,” “The Duelists,” “ Love versus 
Logic,” and “The Cold Water Cure.” 

From this time forth we make no more promises to 
insert any article in any particular number. Several 
promises have already been made, and we have not 
been able to keep them. Our writers must have pa- 
tuuence. 





EDITORS’ 


“United States’ Exploring Expedition ; Ethnography 
and Philology ;” by Horatio Hale; Philologist of the 
Expedition. 1246. Large quarto: pp. 666. Published 
by Lea and Blanchard: Philadelphia. 

We will give, instead of a notice of our own, some ex- 
tracts from the critical dissertation on this work, written 
by one of the first scholars in our country, and printed 
in the July number of the North American Review :— 

‘he work of Mr. Hale will do credit both to himself 
and to the country. As thisis his first appearance, we 
believe, in the capacity of an author, it will be proper 
that we introduce him to our readers. Mr. Hale is the 
son of Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, well known as a writer and 
as the editor of a popular journal. He belonged to the 
class which was graduated at Harvard University in 


BOOK TABLE. 


1°37. His college career was highly distinguished ; he 
exhibited uncommon powers in the acquisition both of 
literature and science, and his industry was remarkable. 
His aptitude for learning languages made him known, 
even at that early period of his life, (nineteen,) to the 
most distinguished philologists of ourcountry. The late 
learned president of the American Academy was among 
his warmest friends. When the Exploring Expedition 
was fitting out, Mr. Hale, though still an undergraduate, 
was selected for the place of philologist; and the result 
shows that probably a better selection could not have 
been made. He engaged in the duties to which he was 
thus honorably appointed, with a zeal and ability which 
have produced the most valuable results. He has avail- 
ed himself of all the sources of information previously 
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existing, and has drawn from them whatever came 
within the range of subjects to which his inquiries were 
directed. The journals of voyagers, the writings of the 
missionaries, the researches of philologists into the na- 
tare and character of the languages spoken throughout 
the extensive groups of the Oceanic islands, manuscript 
vocabularies and grammars, have all been examined, 
sifted, and combined with the results of personal study 
and observation. Mr. Hale has thus succeeded in giving 
a certain classical completeness to his work, which 
makes it a model for future laborers in the same or in 
similar fields of research. The style of this volume is 
marked by rare excellences, and those of the highest 
order. It is elegant, terse, compact, and business-like, 
to a remarkable degree. It makes no pretensions to 
show, assumes no glittering ornaments, runs into no 
passages of exaggerated eloquence ; at the same time, its 
literary finish satisfies the demands of a fastidious taste, 
and possesses the beauty of an exquisite adaptedness to 
the subjects handled. It is a transparent medium of ex- 
pression for a richly-informed, clear-thinking, straight- 
forward mind; it presents the meaning of the writer 
strongly and directly to the mind of the reader, instruct- 
ing while it gratifies.” 

“Of the merits of this grammar, as a philosophical 
analysis and explanation of the structure of the Polyne- 
sian dialects, it would be difficult to speak in exagge- 
rated terms. In the distribution of topics, in the lucid 
arrangement of the parts, in the clearness of the state- 
ment of principles, in the ingenuity of the etymological 
deductions, the work will bear a favorable comparison 
with the best philosophical grammars by the scholars of 
Europe. As a contribution to general philology, it will 
stand in the foremost rank, unless the foolish economy 
of the government in limiting the number of copies pub- 
lished should unfortunately operate to exclude its valu- 
able contents from the general fund of philological 
knowledge, and to defraud Mr. Hale of the reputation 
which is justly his due ” 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. and George S. Appleton 
have published “ Moore’s Poetical Works,” complete :n 
one volume, illustrated with ten engravings from draw- 
ings by eminent artists. This is the most complete and 
elegant edition of Moore which has ever appeared. It 
is carefully reprinted from the author’s own edition re- 
cently published in London. The prefaces, filling fifty 
pages, comprise an autobiography of the author written 
in his happiest style, and comprising a very complete 
and curious literary history of his works. The whole 
volume fills 750 royal octavo pages, and is printed on the 
most superb paper. The illustrations are a Portrait of 
Thomas Moore, by G. Richmond, very spirited ; Sloper- 
ton Cottage, by T. Creswick, (a perfect gem ;) Psyche, 
from the Statue I saw from the Beach; The Magic Mir- 
ror, by Maclise ; The Peri at the Gate of Heaven, by 
K. Meadows; The Peri’s Second Pilgrimage, by Cor- 
bould; Loves of the Angels, by Corbould, and the 
Priestess of the Moon, by K. Meadows. All these em- 
bellishments are in the highest style of art. Such an 
edition of the greatest of modern lyrical poeis is highly 
creditable to the good taste of the enterprising publishers. 
It will of course attract the attention of all who are form- 
ing select and elegant private libraries. 

The same publishers have issued in the same gorgeous 
style, “ The Poetical Works of Robert Southey, LL.D.” 
late Poet Laureate, collected by himself. A new edition, 
including Oliver Newman and other Poems, now first 
published. Illustrated with eight fine steel engravings, 
from drawings by Kenny Meadows, Corbould, Westall 
and Middleton. These embellishments are a Portrait of 
Southey, Joan of Arc and Her Monument at Rouen, 
Sappho, one of Westall’s finest paintings, splendidly en- 
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graved by Heath, Thalaba and Oneiza, by Corbould, 
Senena, The Well of St. Keyne, full of character 
and spirit, and Eleemon and Cyra by Westall, splen- 
did in chiar oscuro. The prodigious variety and rich- 
ness of Southey’s poetry have rendered his name illus- 
trious among the writers of his country, and has kept his 
name constantly before the public for the last thirty 
years. Nothing can exceed his versatility. In the 
epic, didactic, descriptive and humorous styles he was 
equally at home, and ever attracted universal admira- 
tion whenever he appeared before the public. His 
poetry has become so completely classical, that it is 
constantly quoted and alluded to in all cotemporary lite- 
rature, so that one reads his works with all the pleasure 
which arises from its association with the most celebrated 
works of his great compeers in British literature. The 
Messrs. Appleton deserve special credit for this beauti- 
ful edition of a favorite author. 

Messrs. Harpers have published in a large octavo 
volume, “ Whaling Voyage and History of the Whale 
Fishery,” by J. Ross Browne, with numerous illustra- 
tive engravings, an extremely interesting and well-writ- 
ten book. For sale by G. B. Zieber & Co., and Lindsay 
& Blakiston. 

Mr. W. H. Graham, New York, has published “ Life, 
Travels and Adventures in California, and Scenes in the 
Pacific Ocean,” by T. J. Farnham. Mr, Farnham’s suc- 
cess in his previous works is well known to our readers, 
This is by far his best book. It is written with more 
confidence and in a more masterly style then any of its 
predecessors. Sold by T. B. Peterson. 

Mr. Graham has also published “ Lives of Celebrated 
Statesmen,” by John Quincy Adams, an excellent work 
of a first-rate writer. Sold by Zieber. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published “ Our Army on 
the Rio Grande,” by T. B. Thorpe, a very well-timed, 
well-written and well-embellished book. It gives the 
most thrilling accounts of the battles of the Mexican 
war, with a history of the whole affair, and biographical 
notices of the principal officers of the army. It has 
twenty engravings. The frontispiece is a picture of the 
fall of Major Ringgold, an extremely spirited engraving. 
For sale by the publishers and by G. B. Zieber & Co. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have publishe@ “ Chemistry 
of the Four Seasons,” by Thomas Griffiths, one of the 
delightful books in which the wonders of science are 
made entertaining and familiar to the popular mind. 

Messrs. Appletons have published “ Something for 
Everybody, gleaned in the Old Purchase from Fields often 
Reaped,” by Robert Carlton, Esq., author of the “ New 
Purchase,” &c. &c. ‘This book is full of good sense. It 
is written in a lively piquant style, but it treats of the 
most important truths. Many of the essays or rather 
letters are written to counteract the effect of popular 
errors which threaten the very basis of our social system. 
The name ofthe author is evidently an assumed one, and 
it is in vain for him to call himself Esquire, while he 
writes so much like aclergyman. His book, however, 
is one that a bishop might be proud of. The same pub- 
lishers have issued an excellent reading book for the 
highest class in common schools. It is entitled “A 
Course of Reading for Common Schools and the Lower 
Classes of Academies, on the plan of the author's Elements 
of Reading and Oratory,” by H. Mandeville, Professor 
of Moral Science and Belles Lettres in Hamilton Col- 
lege. The preliminary treatise is systematic, and can- 


not fail to be extremely useful to beginners in oratory. 
The selections are judicious and chiefly new. We are 
happy to see an accomplished professor of oratory di- 
recting his attention to the preparation of first-rate ele- 
mentary books for common schools. 

Messrs, Wiley and Putnam have published No. 69 of 
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their Library of Choice Reading. Itis “ Cariyle’s Heroes 
and Hero Worship ;” the best and most readable of all 
his books. Sold by J. W. Moore. 

Mr. Luther Tucker, Albany, publishes the “‘ Horticul- 
turist,” a very excellent journal of Rural Art and Rural 
Taste, edited by A. J. Downing, whose good taste and 
ability in such matters are wellknown. Sold by Zieber, 
who also has “ The Cultivator,” a monthly paper devoted 
to Agriculture and Rural affairs. 

Mr. W. tL. Graham, of New York, has published “ The 
Architect; @ series of Original Designs for Domestic and 
Ornamental Cottages, connected with Landscape Gar- 
dening, with Engravings, Estimates, §c.,.” by W. H. 
Runlett. The plan of the series 
is similar to that which we are giving our readers in the 
eurrent numbers of the Lady’s Book. It is for sale by 
T. B. Peterson. 

Messrs. Appletons have published “ Poems by Ame- 
lia.” Second edition, enlarged. Mrs. Welby’s Poems 
are well and favorably known to the public. They 
breathe the true inspiration of the Spirit of Beauty. The 
new edition is beautifully got up with a steel engraved 
Frontispiece. The paper and print are very beautiful. 

Messrs. Burgess and Stringer, of New York, have 
published the “ Black-Plumed Rifleman, a Tale of the 
Revolution,” by Newton M. Curtis, author of the “ Bride 
ofthe Western Isles,” &c. For sale by Zieber. 

Messrs. Loomis & Peck have published “ The Little 
History of the United States,” in a little volume about 
three inches square, with illustrations from desigus by 
Darley. Itis extremely pretty, and will be highly popu- 
lar with the juvenile world. 

“The Fountain,” a Temperance Annual, with eight 
beautiful mezzotint engravings, by W.Sloanaker. We 
know of no more beautiful present for the forthcoming 
season. Its aim is good, and the design has been fully car- 
ried out by the editor, H. Hastings Weld, than whom no 
man in this country is more capable of conveying a moral 
lesson in a pleasant manner. Mr. Weld has long been 
known to this community as a writer, whose principal 
aim has been to inculcate good, never for a moment de- 
parting from this position for the sake of temporary 
popularity, although as an author we know of no one 
more versatile. Mr. Sioanaker is well known as an 
ardent advocate of the temperance cause, and has work- 
ed faithfully for #. This last effort of his ought to endear 
him to every advocate of temperance and should meet 
with all their encouragement, as well as that of the pub- 
lic in general. We willtake great pleasure in receiving 
orders for this work. 


A well executed book. 


A gentleman called at our office last week and paid 
the subscription of one of our lady subscribers in Geor- 
gia, both for this year and the next. He stated (and we 
saw that) that she had been a subscriber since the work 
commenced, and that she had “ always paid in gold— her 
reason being that she thought the work was worth its 
weight in gold.” 

Our correspondent from Tuscumbia, who encloses 
$10, will excuse us for making the following extract, 
and our readers will also please excuse the seeming 
egotism :—“ The Lady’s Book has been regularly re- 
ceived for many years by Mrs. ——.. She considers you 
a gentleman of taste and entitled to extensive patron- 
age for your untiring efforts to please the ladies.” 

We must also give place to the following from “ Scott's 
Weekly Paper,” merely adding, that what he expresses 
there, is the prevalent opinion, of which we have some 
thousand notices to show. 

“Gopry’s Lapy’s Boon for Noveinber, is on our table, 
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and is, as usual, well stored with good things, and ap- 
propriate ones, too, for the ladies, It is, indeed, the Book 
for the fair sex. Its competitors are excellent, but it 
surpasses them all, in the high-toned character of its 
contents, the beauty of its engravings, and the magnifi- 
cence—we know of no better word—ot its fashion-plates, 
(late French fashions softened down to suit the tastes of 
our American ladies.) ‘The Book,’ if it is not, should 
be in every family throughout the land.” 


The “ Redowa Waltz,” which we publish in this num- 
ber, will be all the rage this winter. It has been adver- 
tised by Madame Hazard and all the principal dancing 
establishments in this city and New York. Young ladies 
must learn it. 





C. Oakford, of No. 104 Chestnut street, has for sale the 
largest and best assortment of fashionable Furs in this 
city. Sable, Martin, and inferior kinds, made up in Tip- 
pets, Muffs, Boas, &c. The ladies may depend upon any 
articles they may buy from this establishment. There is 
another reason which may induce some to patronize 
Oak ford, independent of his being one of the most agree- 
able men in the city—itis the fashion to do so. “1 bought 
it at Oakford’s,” is as indicative of good taste as to say, 
“TI purchased this bonnet at Miss Doyle’s,” or that “this 
dress was made by Miss Horn.” He is directly opposite 
the office of this work. There may be something in that. 

We perceive that the daily and weekly press are 
copying very extensively from our reprints of London 
World of Fashion and Blackwood’s Lady’s Magazine. 
Our subscribers, by paying up old arrears, and sending 
three dollars in advance for 1647, are entitled to the 
Lady’s Book one year and a copy of either the London 
Lady’s World of Fashion, or a copy of Blackwood’s 
Lady’s Magazine, one year 





Frencu Ciass.—In the death of Professor W alter, well 
known in this city as a most estimable man, and in the 
literary world as an accomplished scholar, the public 
and his friends have met with a great loss. Much sym- 
pathy is felt for his bereaved family; and it will be con- 
sidered a favor by some of his friends, we know, if we 
tell them how with advantage to their own, this feeling 
may have active exercise. Mrs. W., who is a profi- 
cient in the French language, is about forming a class, 
under the advice of her friends, for instruction in French. 
Those who wish to avail themselves of the opening pre- 
sented for their daughters, may learn the necessary 
particulars from Mr. Peter, H. B. M. Consul, or L. A. 


Godey. 


Since we commenced the publication of Crotchet- 
Work and Model Cottages, there have been several 
works published on both these subjects. The Lady’s 
Book always leads the way. 





Our thanks are due to the gentlemen connected with 
the Camden and Amboy and Bristol and Brunswick 
Rail Roads to New York, for the many acts of kindness 
we have received from them, both ourself and family, 
during the past year. Need we particularize the inde- 
fatigable and obliging Mr. Gatzmer, the gallant Captain 
Hinkle, the worthy Captain Forbes—and those ever at- 
tentive conductors Kester, Heath, Forbes, Van Doren 
and Gamble. We have witnessed many kindly acts by 
those gentlemen. One occurred lately—a lady visiting 
N. York on account of the shipwreck of some of her 
family. She was passed through to the end of the line 
free, and by Mr. Gamble on the Brunswick and Jersey 
City portion. Many acts of this kind have endeared the 
gentlemen of these lines to the public, and a meeting 
with them is like a greeting between old friends. 
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